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Chapter I. 

Geography — Abea — Phtsioal Features. 

1. Tasmania — formerly known as Van Diemen*s Land — 
takes its name from Abel Jans Tasman, a Dutch navigator, 
sent out to explore the " Great South Land " — ^as Australia 
was then called — ^by Anthony Van Diemen, Governor-General 
of Batavia, in the seventeenth century. It lies between 40deg. 
15min. and 43deg. 45min. south latitude, and between 144deg. 
45min. and 148deg. 30min. east longitude, and is separated 
from Australia by Bass Strait, 120 miles wide, which laves 
its northern shore. Its western shore is washed by the Indian 
Ocean, its eastern by the Pacific, and its southern by that 
portion of the ocean which connects the former two and 
extends southwards to the Antarctic continent. 

2. Tasmania is connected with the Australian continent and 
Europe by a submarine electric cable, the property of a British 
company. Its people are* thus kept informed from day to day 
of the world's progress. 

3. From Oape Grim, the north-western extremity of 
Tasmania, just above Circular Head, the island extends south- 
easterly to South Cape, a distance of about 230 miles ; and 
this is its greatest length. Its greatest width occurs near 
41deg. 20min. south latitude, between Ordnaoce Point on the 
west and St. Helen's Point on the east coast, which is a 
distance of about 190 miles. According to a rough estimate, 
its surface is 2G,215 square miles, or about 4,000 square miles 
less than the whole extent of Ireland. Its total area, ex- 
clusive of islands and lakes, is 15,571,500 acres ; or, inclusive 
of these, 16,778,000 acres. 

4. Tasmania is a mountainous country, having over a hun- 
dred hills ranging in altitude from 1,000 to nearly 6,000 feet. 
A great range, chiefly of trap or greenstone formation, tra- 
verses the centre of the island from south to north-west ; and it 
was to the extensive and fertile valleys and gently undulating 
lands eastwards of this range that early settlement was chiefly 
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confined. The great range strikes west when within about fifty 
miles of Bass Strait, bounding with its precipitous heights 
the magnificent mgricultural lands of the north-west coast. 
The eastern and south-west coasts are distinguished by long 
and rugged mountain ridges of quartzose and granitic forma- 
tion — ^the chief mineral districts of the island. 

5. There are several extensive lakes situated on the high 
central table-land — ^natural reservoirs which are the sources of 
some of the chief rivers. The largest are the Great Lake, 
thirteen miles long by a maximum width of eight miles ; area, 
28,000 acres : Lakes Sorrell and Crescent, 17,000 acres ; Lake 
St. Clair, 10,000 acres; Lake Arthur and Lake Echo, each 
about 8,000 acres. 

6. Tasmania is well watered by numerous rivers, some of 
them of considerable size. In the south is the Derwent, on 
which stands the capital city of Hobart. The estuary of this 
river forms one of the finest harbours in the southern hemi- 
sphere. The Tamar, the chief river of the north, on which 
stands the town of Launceston, is next in importance. It is 
forty-five miles long, and formed by the confluence of two 
rivers, the North and South Esk. It is navigable for vessels 
of ]arge tonnage. The Davey and Huon rivefs in the south are 
navigable streams. There are sixteen rivers discharging into 
Bass Strait, nearly all of which are navigable at their mouth 
for medium-sized crafts ; and on the east coast are several 
river harbours for small vessels. 

7. There are fifty-five islands belonging to Tasmania. The 
Fumeaux group, at the east end of Bass Strait, comprises an 
area of 513,000 acres, and includes Flinders IslaiOid, Cape 
Barren Island, Clarke Island, Chappell Island, and Kent's 
group . The inhabitants of thejse islandis are mostly half-castes, 
the offspring of marriages between the sealers and aboriginal 
women. They gain a livelihood chiefly by seal-fishing and 
preserving mutton-birds. Promising tin deposits exist 
on some of these islands. At the west end of Bass Strait 
are King Island, Bobbin Island, and the Hunter Islands, 
embracing about 300,000 acres. At the east end are 
Waterhouse Island and Swan Island; on the east coast, 
Schouten Island, and further south, Maria Island, Bruni, 
Slopen, Franklin, and Huon Islands. 

8. Maria Island was in the year 1885 leased to an Italian 
gentleman, Signer Bemaochi, for the purpose of viticulture 
and sericulture. Special terms were granted by Parliament, 
viz., that the lessee expend £10,000 during a period of ten 
years from the date of the lease, rent to be paid in that time 
at the nominal rate of Is. per annum. That all building 
materis^l, stones, bricks and improvements on the island 
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^Hould be paid for by the le^ee at a rate to be decided by 
valuation. At the end of the first five years, if the lessee 
liad in that time expended £5,000 he was to be allowed to 
select -500 acres in any part of the island as freehold, on 
payment of £1 per acre, and a further selection of 500 acres 
might be taken up on payment of £1 per acre at the end of 
the term of ten years, if in that time the lessee had expended 
the sum of £10,000, and in addition he is to be entitled to 
a further lease of the island for a term of 40 years, at 
a rental of £300 per annum. Having more than complied 
with the first conditions of this agreement. Parliament in 
1886 passed an Acb allowing the immediate selection of the 
first 500 acres of land, and further authorised an expenditure 
of £800 in the erection of a jetty. Signor Bemacchi formed 
a company in Victoria for the better prosecution of his enter- 
prise, and much progress was made. Complications have 
arisen, however, which have caused a temporary suspension 
of operations, but Signor Bemacchi has the business well in 
hand, and hopes shortly to fulfil' all the conditions of his lease, 
establishing at the same time several important industries. 
He was an exhibitor at the Tasmanian Exhibition of wines, 
minerals, natural cement, and other products. There is 
quite a settlement at the island. The old convict settlement 
of Darlington having been transformed into the township of 
San Diego with a provident association, a state school, a club 
room and reading room, a spacious hotel, besides other build- 
ings. Avenues have been laid out and planted with choice 
trees. 



Chapter II. 

Tbbbitobial Divisions — Counties and Parishes — Electoral 
Districts — Special Districts — Municipalities. 

9. Por territorial purposes Tasmania is divided into 
eighteen counties, and these are again subdivided into 
parishes. In the generally accepted order of precedence the 
counties are as under : — Buckingham, 26 parishes ; Cornwall, 
47 parishes ; Cumberland, 28 parishes ; Devon, 47 parishes ; 
Dorset, 54 parishes ; Glamorgan, 27parishes ; Kent, 8 parishes ; 
Lincoln, 1 1 parishes ; Monmouth, 37 parishes ; Montague, 5 
parishes ; Pembroke, 20 parishes ; Somerset, 38 parishes ; West- 
moreland, 22 parishes ; Wellington, 22 parishes. The remaining 
four counties on the west coast — viz., Bussell, Franklin, 
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Montgomery and Arthur — ^have never been subdivided into 
parishes. 

10. For political purposes Tasmania is divided into 30 
electoral districts, returning 36 members to the House of 
Assembly (Parliament). The Colony is also divided into 15 
electorates^ returning 18 members to the Legislative Council 
At census date (5th April, 1891), there were 30,817 electors 
on the rolls for iJie Assembly. 

1 1 . For local purposes the country is divided into municipal 
and police districts, road districts, and school districts, with 
appropriate powers. 

12. There are also mineral districts proclaimed, having 
their commissioners and registrars, for the government of 
mining in the Colony. 

13. The principle of local self-government has been suc- 
oessfully introduced, although optional with the colonists. 
Twenty-one municipalities are in existence, including Hobart 
and I^unceston, governing the local affairs of a large pro- 
portion of the population, and having within their boundaries 
rateable property of the annual value of over £700,460. 
(See Chapter vi.) There are also 14 municipal districts, with 
rateable property to the value of £256,027. A Town Boards 
Act is in existence, under which districts not ripe for general 
municipal action may provide for the local government of 
towns. Nine town boards have been proclaimed, but there 
are no returns as to the rateable value of property within 
their boundaries. The present value would probably be about 
£50,000. Town rates are levied from 3d. to (in one instance) 
Is. 6d. in the pound for immediate local improvements. In 
five cases the rate is Is. in the pound. 



Chapter III. 

Climate and Meteobolooy. 

14. Alf^'ough slightly variable, the climate of Tasmania is 
probably the most salubrious in the world, and the island has 
long been recommended by skilled authorities as a first- 
class sanitorium for invalids. British naval and military 
officers give emphatic evidence in its favour, and for several 
years past the majority of the vessels of the Australian 
squadron have spent a large portion of the summer at anchor 
on the peaceful bosom of the Derwent. 

15. The hot north winds on the continent of Australia, are 
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rarely if ever here. During about ten months of the year 
the prevailing winds are from the north-west, generally 
warm and moist^ while during the other two months cold 
south-east winds are frequent. 

16. The valetudinarian will find in Tasmania a climate 
^nial and bracing, fitted to ameliorate most of the *^ ills that 
fiesh is heir to." The air is clear and generally cool; while 
violent extremes of temperature, so trying in other countries, 
are rarely experienced. The health of the inhabitants is the 
most striking proof of the climatic perfection of the island. 
The death-rate for the year 1890 was but 14-74 per 1,000 of 
the mean population, i.e., that at the middle of the year, — 
far below that of the other colonies. Of the total deaths 
54 per cent, was represented by in&nts under one year and 
comparatively aged people. 

17. The following table, showing the mean resultants for 
the mid-summer and mid- winter months, are taken from the 
meteorological observations published at Hobart, extending 
over fifty years : — 
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18. From the above it will be observed how remarkably 
low is the variation of temperature between the hottest month 
of summer and the coldest month of winter, little more than 
17 degs. ; while our high ozonemetrical register indicates a 
temperate genial climate, almost the perfectioa of salubrity. 

19. In the winter months snow falls frequently, princifwdly 
in the southern portions of the island. Its presence is generally 
confined to the hills. Mount Wellington, when enshrouded in 
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his fleecy mantle, presents a beautiful and striking appearance,, 
and is the admiration of visitors and tourists. The midland 
and northern ranges are also sometimes coTered with snow, 
and look very majestic, towering ^ver the thickly wooded 
hills and verdant sloping valleys ac their base. At this 
season the climate of Tasmania is delightful, the atmosphere 
calm and clear, the air only cold enough to be bracing and 
stimulative to latent life. ** Kipping " frosts are of rare occur- 
rence. Thunderstorms are not frequent nor are they severe or 
of long duration. The rainfall is abundant but seldom exces- 
sive, and although there are occasional floods they are not of 
sufficient magnitude to be destructive. 

20. Impressed with the importance of accurate meteoro- 
logical observations, the Government, in February, 1882, 
appointed Commander Shortt, K.N., as Observer. The 
Observatory is in the Barrack Square, Hobart, and daily 
telegrams are exchanged with the Melbourne Observatory, so 
that the mean weather indications over the Australian coast 
are regularly made public at the Tasmanian telegraph offices 
and through the Press. The mean and extreme resultants for 
each year are published with the annual statistics. — (q.v.) 



Chaptek IV. 

Discovery and Settlement — Our Governors. 

21. — The story of the original discovery and settlement of 
Tasmania is a long and interesting one ; but for its details, the 
thrilling adventures of the original colonists, their struggles 
with the aboriginal inhabitants (now extinct), and the lawless 
desperadoes called " bushrangers," we refer the emigrant 
reader to " West's History of Tasmania," and other works 
(see Appendix J.) 

22. A few simple facts will suffice here — 

Tasman, after whom the island is now named, arrived 
from Batavia on board the HeemsMrk, with the fly- 
boat Zeehcm in company, 1st December, 1 642. 
Captain Marrian (French), in the Maacarin and CastrieSy 

4:th March, 1772. 
Captain Tobias Fumeaux, second in command to Captain 

Cook, in the Adventure, March, 1773. 
Captain Cook, accompanied by Captain Gierke, in the 
Besolutimi, 26th January, 1777. 
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Captain William Bligli« afterwards Governor of New 

South Wales, with the Providence and Assistant, 1788. 
Captain John Henry Cox, brig Mercury , 3rd July, 1789. 
Bear- Admiral Brune D'Entrecasteaux, in the Beck&rche^ 

with Captain Huron Kermandee, in the Esperance^ 

20th April, 1792. 
Captain John Hayes, of the Bombay Marine, with the 

ships Duk$ and DtichesSy 1794. 
Surgeon George Bass, II.N., and Captain Matthew 

Flinders, R.N., in a boat eight feet long, called the 

Tom Thwmb, and afterwards in sloop Norfolk^ 1798. 
Captains Baudin and Hamelin, in the French vessels 

Geographe and NcUv/raliste, about 1800. 

23. The actual settlement of Tasmania commenced in 1803 
when Lieut. Bowen, R.N., with a party of soldiers and 
prisoners, arrived from Sydney in the Lady Nelson^ and 
established himself at Risdon, on the River Derwent, a few 
miles above the present City of Hobart. 

24. Since February 16th, 1804, twenty-four Lieut.- 
Governors, Governors, or Administrators, have presided over 
the government of Tasmania, the roll numbering many dis- 
tinguished names, including the late Sir John Franklin and 
the late Sir Wm. Denison. A complete list, with dates, 
appears in WoUchUs Tasmanicm Ahncmac. 



Chapter V. 

Population — ^Nationality — ^Conjugal Condition, <ka 

25. The population according to the census taken 5th April, 
1891 (see Appendix AA), was ascertained to be 146,667 
persons, viz., 77,560 males and 69,107 females. Of these 
73*88 per cent, were Tasmanian bom ; 5*02 per cent, were 
from other Australasian colonies ; 18*47 per cent, from the 
United Kingdom, India, or other British possessions; and 
the balance from Germany, China, or elsewhere. 

26. There were 43,712 married persons, viz., 22,313 males 
and 21,399 females: the balance of the census population 
being single. Of the total about 57,000 may be set down as 
between the ages of and 15. 

27. At the date of the census 87 '06 per cent, of the adults 
could read and write. 

28. Regarding occupations the people are thus classified 
(same date). Breadwinners — ^males 48,838, females 12,578, 
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total 61,411 persons = 41 '88 per cent. Dependents — males 
28,727, females 56,529, total 85,256 = 58-12 per cent. ; 3,918 
persons = 6*38 per cent, are engaged in professional occupa- 
tions, and 7,180 persons = 11'69 per cent, in domestic occupa- 
tions ; 9,593 persons = 15*62 per cent, are engaged in connection 
with commerce — property and &iance (trade, storage and 
transport) ; 16,016 persons = 26*08 per cent, follow industrial 
pursuits. The agricultural, pastoral, mineral and primary 
producers number 23,568 = 38*38 per ceut., and 1,136 = 1*85 
per cent, are returned as indefinite. Of the 85,256 persons 
classed as dependents 25,849 are wives and relatives engaged 
in home affairs ; 26,360 are stated to be scholars, 31,254 are 
dependent relatives, children, <&c., and 1,793 are returned as 
inmates of institutions, hospitals, &c. The unemployed are 
not numerous, being stated at 1,331 males = 2*73 per cent., 
and 229 females » 1*82 per cent. 

29. The relative ages of th« people are thus stated : — 
Between and 5 years, 14*69 per cent. ; between 5 and 65 
years, 80*71 per cent. ; 65 years and over 4*60' per cent. 

30. There were, at census date, 28,024 buildings of all 
kinds in Tasmania, or 1*07 to the square mile. In recent 
years the building trade has been brisk, and the number of 
dwellings of a superior class has been greatly increased. 
Most of the buildings are of stone and brick, of wood, or 
of wood and iron. They are for the most part roofed with 
Tasmanian stringy-bark shingles, but during late years slates 
have been more used, also corrugated iron sheets, and there 
are a few clay tile roofs. The character of the dwellings is 
thus shown in the census returns : — Percentages — Dwellings 
having one room, 8*38; more than one room, 91*62,; under 
£20 per annum rental, 65*21 ; £20 and over, 34*49. 

31. Within the last ten years the population has increased 
more rapidly than in any former period, having been aug- 
mented by 30,528 persons since 1880, or an actual increase 
of 26*60 per cent. In 1890 the excess of births over deaths 
was 2,695 ; and the excess of immigration over emigration, 
2,447. Assisted emigration has ceased for some years. 



Chapter VI. 

Government (Central and Municipal) — 
The Departments. 

32. Taslnania is what is known as a Constitutional Colony, 
having been granted the rights of self-government by " The 
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Constitutional Act" of 1855(18 Vic. No. 17.) Under this 
Act a Parliament was established, wholly elective. 

33. The Government consists of a Governor-in-Ohief, 
appointed by Her Majesty the Queen; an Executive 
Oouncil, comprising Ministers of the Crown, past and present, 
who hold the title " Honorable " ; a Cabinet, consisting of 
four paid Ministers ; and a Parliament of two Houses — ^the 
Legislative Council and House of Assembly. 

34. The Governor is paid by the Colony and receives a 
salary of £5,000 per annum, with £1,000 allowances. The 
four Cabinet Ministers, with portfolios, receive £900 per 
annum each. These are designated the Chief Secretary, 
Treasurer, Attorney-General, and Minister of Lands and 
Works. Where a minister with a portfolio is Premier he 
draws £200 a year extra. But the present Premier holds 
no portfolio and the cabinet includes another minister with- 
out portfolio making six in all. 

35. By the Parliament the privileges of local self-govern- 
ment have been conceded to the people, and since 1867 twenty- 
one municipalities have been proclaimed. These embrace an 
area of 6,102,455 acres, and rateable property to the annual 
value of £700,460. The Capital city, Hobart, is the chief 
municipality; rateable value of property £170,481, population 
24,906. Launceston comes next, with rateable property 
to the value of £132,653, and a population of 17,208. 
There are 36 miles of roads and streets in Hobart, and 46 
miles in Launceston. 

36. The rates levied in Hobart and Launceston are for 
municipal and police purposes, and the supply of water, which 
is abundant. The present rates are — General, Is. Sd, (Hobart), 
Is. 3d. (Launceston) ; Police, 9d. ; Water, Is. 3d, in the pound. 
Li Hobart water is supplied upon a graduated scale of rating. 
Li country municipalities the rates vary from 7d. to 1». id. in 
the pound for all purposes, A sanitary rate of 4d. in the 
pound is levied in Hobart, and of 2d. in the pound in 
Launceston. Where water is supplied to suburban districts 
special rates are charged as agreed upon. 

37. The revenue of the municipalities is derived from the 
rates, certain licenses, and from grants made by Parliament in 
aid of Police, and for special purposes. In 1889 these grants 
amounted to £9,01 1 . The total municipal revenues amounted 
to £117,383, and the total expenditure to £120,915. 

38. The Central or General Government of Tasmania is 
conducted by about 66 departments, the supreme control of 
which is divided amongst the four responsible Ministers ot 
the Crown. (See Appendix C.) 
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Chapter VII. 

Eevbnue and Expenditure (omitting shillings and pence) 

— ^Taxation — Public Debt. 

39. The General Bevemie of Tasmania is derived from a 
mixed system of taxation, embracing Customs duties, Excise 
duties on beer, Licenses, and Stamp duties. Probate duties, 
Land and Dividend taxes, <fec., &c. The following table 
shows the revenue for 1890 and 1891 : — 

FuBLxo Bbyenue. 1890. 1891 

A Ti^ To^«f;^« i From Cufltoms £329,067 £376,120 

A. uy laxanon j Q^^^ ^^^g 126,864 126,979 

B. By sales and \ Sales 47,319 42,014 

rental of | 

Crown Lands. ) Rental 32,646 42,101 

c. Other sourceB of Keyenue, including \ 

Scab A.ct Fund j 223,704 296,860 

Totals 768,100 883,104* 

* Including estimated amount outstanding of £2,000. 

40. The taxation of the Colony for 1890 represented 
(according to a return made by the Government Statist) 
59*94 per cent, of the total revenue, and is equal to 
£3 3«. 3d, per head of the population, 

41. The Total General Expenditure of the Government for 
the year 1890 was £722,746, equal to £5 0«. 7c?. per head of 
mean population. 

42. The debt of Tasmania to 31st December, 1890, 
amounted to £6,432,800, representing about £44 5^. 6d, per 
head of the population. 



Chapter VIIL 

Products of thb Colony. 



43. The chief products of Tasmania are the minerals, tin 
and gold, wool, wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, timber, hops, 
fruit and jams, whale oil, <fec., &c. The mineral exports — 
chiefly tin and gold— for 1890 represented £400,618, while 
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the export of wool during the tame period was £419,173. 
As the tin mines of the eastern and western coasts become 
developed by the aid of machinery and the application of 
water power, there can be no doubt the output of tin will be 
enormously increased. Silver now also figures among 
Tasmanian exports, and when west coast mines are opened 
up the production is likely to be considerable. 

44. It is encouraging to note that agnculture shows signs 
of advancement, and notwithstanding all drawbacks, our 
farmers managed to export during 1890 agricultural products 
to the value of £291,261. This includes fruit — green and 
preserved — exported to the value of £136,502. 

45. The timber trade showed considerable activity during 
1888-89, the exports reaching £71,198 and £63,161 respec- 
tively. The export of timber for 1890 amounted to £38,302. 
There is a large demand within the Colony for every des- 
cription of rough timber for mining and other purposes, and 
the trade is one capable of unlimited development. Bark for 
tanning purposes was exported to the value of £87,137. 

46. Hops flourish luxuriantly in Tasmania, and are rapidly 
taking rank among our chief products. New Norfolk, on the 
Derwent, is the great centre of this industry, and here there 
are many splendid hop gardens. The total produce for 1891 
was 432,630 lbs., and we exported in 1890 6,518 cwts., 
valued at £31,348. 

47. The art of rearing fruit (pomology) has numerous 
ardent disciples, especially in southern Tasmania; and for 
many years the fruit and jams of Hobart have been cele- 
brated throughout the colonies of Australasia. In 1890 the 
export of these products was valued at £136,502. (See 
Chapter xviii.) 

48. Whaling was at one time a great Tasmanian enterprise, 
and as far back as the year 1838 the produce of the fisheries 
amounted to £137,000. In late years, however, there has 
been a falling off. Prior to the discovery of gold in Victoria 
in 1851, the whaHng vessels belonging to the Port of Hobart 
Town numbered 40 sail, carrying over 200 boats, 2,000 tuns 
casks, and affording employment to crews numbering in the 
aggregate 1,000 men. In 1890 there were only two vessels 
in the trade, carrying 46 men and boys, and the total pro- 
duce was valued at £4,260. The total export for 1890 was 
194 tuns oil, valued at £8,129. 

49. Amongst the miscellaneous natural products of the soil 
of Tasmania are coal and shale, building stone, roofing slates, 
marble, limestone, clays of all kinds, infusorial earth, pig- 
ments, sands suitable for glass manufacture, iron, silver-lead, 
copper, antimony, bismuth, and many other minerals more 
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fully referred to in Chapter xv. Dye woods, aromatic shrubs 
having valuable medicinal properties, willows, fibres, and 
grasses suitable for paper manufacture also rank amongst our 
native products. The Colony is full of natural riches; it 
needs but population, energy and capital to develop them. 



Chapter IX. 

OuB Manufagtubes. 

50. According to the official returns for 1890 there were in 
that year 3,548 trades, manufactories and works in operation 
in Tasmania, distributed over about 70 different businesses. 
Some of the establishments are of small proportions, but with 
many trade has been brisk for some time past, and is steadily 
improving. The following is a summary of the different 
traides. 

51. AoRiGULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. — There has been a great 
increase dunng the past few years in the number of agricul- 
tural implements used on the farms of Tasmania, but the 
number of establishments manufacturing such implements 
seems to have fallen off. The number of trades relating to 
the manufacture of machines, tools and implements, is stated 
at 271, but the actual number of agricultural implement 
makers is 27. The principal machines turned out in the 
Colony have been clod-crushers, chaff-cutters, cultivators, 
corn-crushers, hay-racks, horse-hoes, grubbers and scarifiers, 
harrows, mowing machines, sub-soil and ordinary ploughs, 
also double furrow ploughs, &c. 

52. Basket Making. — This is a trade which has of late 
been coming into notice, and there are ffve establishments 
where every description of basketware is manufactured. 
Tasmanian willows are of excellent quality, well suited for 
every kind of plain and ornamental work. 

53. BoNE-DusT. — The production of bone-dust to manure 
the land is an industry which is advancing, notwithstanding 
the importation of large quantities of guano and chemically 
pi^pared manures. There are four mills, which appear to be 
kept fully employed: 

54. Boot and Shoe Factories. — ^This is another growing 
industry, which is being prosecuted on a much more business- 
like scale than formerly. There are 284 boot and shoe makers 
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in the Oolony, and one or two really good establisliinents, 
where all the latest and most improved machinery is em- 
ployed, and where boots and shoes of all kinds are produced 
on an extensive scale. 

55. £bewebi£8. — There are 12 breweries now in full 
operation. The Cascades brewery at Hobart holds a high 
reputation both in Tasmania and the colonies, and Launceston 
ale and porter in bottle is almost as much thought of as the 
best European brands. The import of British beer remains 
almost stationary, a sign that the colonial product is in favour. 
The quantity brewed during 1889 was 1,377,203 gallons, 
equal to 8*44 gallons per head of the population. 

56. Bbick-making Establishments. — There are fifty-seven 
brick-making and pottery establishments in Tasmania. Of 
these nine are worked by steam, twenty-four by horse, one by 
water, and the balance by hand-power. It is estimated that 
these establishments employ 244 hands. In 1889 they 
manufactured 9,118,200 bricks, valued at j6 17,746, besides 
pottery to the value of £7,200. 

57. Builders. — There are 105 persons in Tasmania 
following the trade of builders, and these give employment to 
a large number of hands. Bricklayers, carpenters and joiners, 
cabinet-makers, engineers^ painters, plumbers and glaziers, 
polisher's, plasterers, and stonemasons can generally do well 
here. The labour market is at present fairly supplied. As a 
rule the eight hours system prevails in the building trade. 

68. Candle and Soap Manufactories. — There are 'five 
candle manufactories and four soap-boiling establishments in 
operation, and these almost supply the colonial demand for 
the ordinary qualities of produce. Their operations have 
now been extended to the manufacture of stearine and 
wax candles for use in the mines, and also the better classes 
of soap, which were formerly imported. Recently there has 
been an active competition in the production of special soaps. 
The factories are generally worked by steam. In 1889 they 
employed 68 hands. The output was 1,110 tons soap, valued at 
£21,940, and 420 tons candles valued at £16,840. The value 
of the imports during the same period was :— Soap (common 
and perfumed), £1,854; candles, £3,276. There is a duty 
of 2d. per lb. on candles. Id. per lb. on common, and 3d. 
per Ibi on perfumed and fancy soaps, 

59. Cheese-making. — There are seventj^-nine cheese- 
makers in Tasmania, supplying almost entirely the local 
demand, and occasionally exporting to a small extent. Agri- 
cultural settlers will find it to their advantage if some members 
of the family understand cheese-making. There is always a 
good sale for superior produce. 
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60. Clothing Factories. — There are only three clothing 
factories in the Colony, and these are more or less combined 
with the drapery business. They employ a good many 
machines, but turn out chiefly the rougher kinds of clothing. 
Our wants in this department are mostly supplied from 
Europe or Victoria. 

61. CoAOH Factories. — ^There are sixteen coach factories 
in the Colony, all fairly employed, although there has been a 
falling off in this trade during recent years. 

62. Cooperages. — There are seventeen cooperages, all doing 
a fair business in the manufacture of butter tubs, casks, and 
barrels for the breweries and kindred establishments. The 
woods of Tasmania, particularly the silver wattle, blackwood, 
and some of our gum woods, are admirably adapted for cask 
manufacture. 

63. Dybrs. — This is to some extent a neglected trade. 
There are only four small establishments in the Colony. Much 
of our dyeing work is sent to Melbourne. A properly 
equipped establishment would prove remunerative. There is 
no lack of colouring material in the Colony. 

64. Engineering and Foundries. — There are twenty 
tolerably large establishments in Tasmania, doiag a great 
and increasing trade. Some ponderous machinery for the 
mines has been turned out with credit, and heavy girder work 
for railway bridges is also done in the Colony. At Hobart 
iron-ship building has been introduced, and a few years since 
a large dredge was constructed to the order of the Govern- 
ment. 

65. Fellhongers and Tannery Establishments. — Of these 
there are twenty-nine, and the business is a most lucrative one. 
The various branches of the trade are generally combined. 
£42,154 worth of leather and X50,508 worth of wool were 
produced in 1889, and £6,438 worth of leather was exported 
chiefly to Victoria, England and New South Wales. 

66. Furriers. — There are seven furriers' establishments, 
and these are kept busily employed dressing the skins of 
various native animals. Our furs are in great demand, 
especially during the summer season, when visitors from the 
neighbouring colonies flock in upon us. 

67. Aerated Water and Cordial Manufactories. — ^There 
are seventeen ginger-beer and aerated water factories. The 
manufacture of aerated waters, sarsaparilla, lemonade, lemon 
syrup, and other cooling and temperate drinks is carried on to 
a large extent in Hobart and Lannceston, from which the 
country townships are supplied. The advance of the tem- 
perance movement has given a great impetus to this trade. 
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68. Hat Factories. — ^There are four hat manafactories, 
-which are almost shutting imported hats out of the market. 
The high duty of 20 per cent, ad valorem contributes to this 
result. Hats of the Paris or stove-pipe varieties are usually 
manufactured from imported materials, but soft felt hats can 
be successfully made from Tasmanian rabbit-skins. 

69. Jam Factories. — The fruits of Tasmania have always 
been highly appreciated, and the manufacture of jam has long 
been fairly established as a Tasmanian industry. There are 
eight factories now at work in the Colony, exclusive of fruit 
dftp6ts, and the total value of the jam produced in 1890 was 
£24,816. The raspberries and other fruits used in the manu- 
facture were estimated at 1,117,492 lbs. weight. The jam 
exported in 1889 weighed 894,010 lbs., valued at £16,577. 
The industry employed 88 males and 35 females, and the 
capital invested in buildings, equipment, &c., represented 
£36,850, The chief exports were to Victoria, New South 
Wales, New Zealand and Queensland. 

70. Maltsters. — The malting establishments in the Colony 
are chiefly connected with the breweries, and the bulk of the 
produce is for home consumption. 

71. Mills. — There are fifty-two mills of various kinds in 
the Colony, driven by steam, wind, water, or horse power. 
They are chiefly flour mills. The business at some of them is 
very considerable, and Tasmanian flour maintains a first price 
in the colonial markets. Oatmeal and pearl barley of excellent 
quality are made at several mills. 125 hands were employed 
in 1 889. 

72. Potteribs. — The clays of Tasmania are of superior 
quality, and it is to be regretted they are not more used. There 
are but four potteries in the Colony, and these are chiefly 
engaged in making the commoner articles for domestic use. 
They do a large business in flower-pots, chimney-pots, tiles, 
pipes, &c., and recently Kockingham, and other fancy wares 
have been successfully made. The value of the pottery made 
in 1889 was estimated at £7,200. 

73. Printing Establishments. — Of these there are thirteeny 
some of them replete with machinery and plant of the very 
best description. The finest printing can be done here as 
well and as cheaply as in any of the colonies. Stereotyping 
and electrotyping are succes^ully carried on in some of the 
offices. There is always a demand for steady hands. 

74. Saddle and Harness Making. — There are forty 
saddlery establishments, employing a large number of 
journeymen and apprentices. €k>od general hands are mostly 
engaged; for ^^ specials" the trade is hardly sufficient. 
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Colonial-made harness has almost shut out the imported, and 
is preferred for all heavy work. 

75. Sailmakebs. — ^There is not much demand for sail- 
makers. The three establishments in existence are ample 
for the supply of the present shipping trade. 

76. Saw-Mills. — ^There are sixty-eight saw-mill establish- 
ments, and these are kept fully at work in supplying the 
demand for Tasmanian timber j 917 hands are employed. 
This is a trade which might be very largely increased by a 
judicious outlay of capital in storing and seasoning the timber, 
and introducing improved machinery and appliances. A 
large demand has of late years sprung up in connection with 
our mines, and for the manufacture of fruit boxes, which, 
added to the export trade, offers a wide field. The export 
trade for 1890 amounted to £38,302. 

77. Shipwbights and Boat Builders. — There are fifteen 
of these establishments, and a very considerable amount of 
trade is done, although there has been a falling-off in recent 
years, owing to the decline in some branches of our river 
business, and the temporary failure of mining in some 
districts. 

78. Tin Smelting Works. — One of the growing industries 
of Tasmania is tin- smelting, in connection with which various 
experiments have been tried. In the early days of tin-mining 
many persons advocated the erection of furnaces at the mines, 
and the use of wood as fuel This was tried at Mount Bischoff 
by the Stanhope Company, but with very indifferent success. 
It was soon found that notwithstanding distance and cost of 
carriage, <&;c., the ore could be much better and more cheaply 
smelted at Launceston in ordinary reverberatory furnaces, with 
New South Wales coal. The first establishment was started by 
the Mount Bischoff Tin Mining Company on the Launceston 
wharf, and this has proved a great success. The Company has 
now six large furnaces, capable of reducing forty tons ore 
each per week, or a total of 240 tons per week. On an 
average there are 26 men employed at the works. The 
Company smelt for the public at a reasonable charge. 

79. Wheelwrights. — There are seventy wheelwright 
establishments, all doing a good trade. 

80. Woollen Factories. — There are three woollen factories 
in the Colony, which are in every sense a great success. Very 
superior machinery is used, and large quantities of blankets, 
cloth, and other goods have been manufactured for home con- 
sumption and export, and the quality is highly appreciated. 
On an average about 80 persons are employed and about 
150,000 lbs. of wool is used annually, the value of the pro- 
ducts being about £17,000. 
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81. Bonuses for the encouragement of manufaoturing in- 
dustry were offered by Government under an Act passed in 
the year 1869, and the following are yet unclaimed : — 

Stbgar'from Beet or other Products grown, tn TfjufmamML, — 
Bonus £2,000 ; two hundred tons to be manufactured in one 
year. 

Salt. — On three hundred tons being manufactured in one 
year, a bonus of 10s. per ton for the first hundred tons, and 
five shillings per ton for the second and third hundred. 

Com sacks or Woolpacks. — Bonus jt* 1,000 ; the quantity of 
sacking suitable for working up into those articles turned 
out in one year to be 40,000 yards. 

Wine and SUk. — In connection with the wine and silk 
industry now being prosecuted at Maria Island, a bonus of 
£2,000 on the production within 20 years, from 1884, of the 
first £5,000 worth of wine or silk. (See 48 Vic. No. 40, 
8. 11.) 



Chapter X. 

Intebghanqe — ^Tbads and CSommbbgb — Natigatiost — 
Imports — Duties and Consumption. 

82. As a commercial country Tasmania is making steady 
progress, a fact evidenced by the increase in her own pro- 
ductive power ; by the improved type of vessels visiting her 
ports; by the number of large and handsome banks, ware- 
houses and business establishments erected during the last 
few years in her chief towns ; and by the keen competition 
of commercial travellers from Europe and the neighbouring 
colonies in her marts. 

83. The imports during recent years exhibit a gradual 
increase, as will be seen from the comparative table^ 
Appendix A, although it is not so great as might have been 
anticipated. The reason of this is partly indicated in the fore- 
going section. A few years back the Colony was dependent 
upon the Mother Country and Australia for the supply of 
most articles of general utility and consumption. Owing to 
the industrial progress of the past few years, the colonists 
are now able to supply themselves with many articles, and 
even to find a small surplus for export. The declared value 
of the imports for 1890 was £1,897,512, being an increase of 
£286,477 on the trade of the previous year. 

3 
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84. It is difficult to distribute this trade with accuracy, 
BO Tery many importatioiui from the United Kingdom and 
foreign countries reach Tasmania by way of Yictoria and 
New South Wales, On the English trade, however, there 
was an increase during 1890, according to the Customs returns, 
of £162,843, as compared with 1889. There was an increase 
during the same period of £159,219 in the trade with British 
Colonies, and there was a decrease in the imports from 
Foreign States. 

85. There are several first^slass vessels trading direct 
between England and Tasmania, but these are so timed as to 
make but one trip yearly, bringing a general cargo, and 
returning with wool, tin, and produce, to meet the periods of 
the English sales. Owing to this many of our traders import 
by the fast liners coming to Melbourne, and short stocks are 
generally made up from the colonial warehouses. The 
Customs regulations of Yictoria admitting of the principle 
of private bonds, drawbacks can be obtained upon broken 
packages, and thus the Tasmanian shopkeeper meets his 
convenience by sorting up his stocks from season to season 
by extensive miscellaneous orders to Australian houses. 
Becently, many of the large steamers of various lines have 
made Hobart a port of call, and by them considerable 
importations are now received. The rapid growth of the 
fruit trade with Europe finds profitable freights for many 
large steamers, which can be loaded with rapidity and safety 
at the Hobart wharves. 

86. The Tasmanian Customs Tariff is based upon Freetrade 
principles, and is professedly levied for revenue purposes only. 
It is a mixed tariff of fixed and ad valorem duties, the latter 
ranging from 20 to 5 per cent, upon the gross value of the 
goods at Tasmanian ports. There is a copious table of 
exemptions. The principal duties range from 20 to 5 per 
cent. Jewelry, trinkets, watches, &c., pay 20 per cent. 
It is difficult, from the returns published, to get at the exact 
ratio of duty to dutiable goods, but it may be stated at from 
18 to 19 per cent, of the total value. The higher rates of 
duty are charged upon articles of luxury and ornament, the 
lower upon the necessaries of life and those goods more 
generally used by the artizan classes. (See Appendix £.) 



Exports. 

87. The total declared value of the exports for the year 
1890 amounted to £1,486,992, being an increase on the 
previous year of £27,135. The exports—gold, tin, and wool 
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—were as follows :— Gold, £87,086 ; tin, £296,961 ; wool, 
£419,173 ; total, £803,219. 

88. The general exports for 1890 may be thus classified : — 
Art and mechanic productions, £16,550; textile fabrics and 
dress, £3,981 ; food products, drinks and stimulants, 
£294,158; animal and vegetable substances, wool, timber, 
bark, &c., £624,552; minerals and metals, £451,648; live 
animals, plants, &c., £94,127 ; miscellaneous exports, £1,976 ; 
total exports for 1890, £1,486,992. There are no export 
duties charged in Tasmania. 

Navigation. 

89. The shipping statistics of Tasmania exhibit an 
anomaly not uncommon in these days of progressive naviga- 
tion, namely, au apparent decrease in the tonnage of ships 
on the rdgister, associated with a large increase in the tonnage 
of vessels entering the ports, and in the value of the cargoes 
carried by them. This is to b« accounted for by the employ- 
ment of large and powerful steamships in place of the slow 
old sailing vessels of former days. 

90. 746 vessels entered the ports of Tasmania during 1890, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 475,618. The crews numbered 
22,206. The vessels cleared out numbered 763, measuring 
475,629 tons, and carrying 22,195 men. 

91. The total of the shipping registered at Tasmanian ports 
on 31st December, 1890, was 224 vessels, with a tonnage of 
19,803, affording employment to 1,353 men and boys. Owing 
to the discovery of minerals at many points of the hitherto 
almost uninhabited Eastern and Western shores of the 
Island, the coasting trade is fast growing in importance, and 
promises to open up a wide field of profitable employment for 
seafaring men. The attention of Government has been 
directed to the formation of suitable harbours along these 
shores. Surveys have been procured from skilled engineers 
and a very considerable outlay is being made in this direction. 
The coasting trade of the Colony is a comparatively safe one, 
there being numerous convenient havens where shelter can be 
found in bad weather. Losses by accident are therefore 
rare. 

92. The steamers belonging to our ports in 1889 numbered 
43. Tonnage, 8,822. These vessels are the property of 
companies. The Union Steam Shipping Company has a 
fleet of very fine boats running regularly between Tasmania 
and Victoria, Tasmania and Sydney, and Tasmania and 
New Zealand. This company recently took over the business 
of the Tasmanian Steam Navigation Co., and their boats are 
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registered mostly in New Zealand. Private enterprise has 
provided suitable steamers for the trade of the Western 
and Eastern Coasts. On the river Tamar the Marine Board 
maintains a powerful tug-boat^ and on the rivers Derwent 
and Tamar are numerous small steam vessels engaged in 
the carrying business, and steam launches available for the 
service of excursionists. The splendid steamers of the 
P. and O. Co., the New Zealand Shipping Co., the Shaw, 
Savill and Albion Co., and the large cargo boats of Messrs. 
F. Green and Co., StaJey, Radford and Co., and others 
visit Hobart to ship fruit and land or reoeive passengers and 
cargo. 

93. Seafaring men can be examined and obtain certificates 
of competency as officers from a Board of Examiners, which 
sits at Hobart twice monthly. These certificates are re- 
cognised by the Board of Trade in England as Colonial 
Certificates of Competency. 

94. The government of Tasmanian ports and harbours is 
in the hands of Marine Boards, established by Act of 
Parliament, 53 Vic. No. 34, 30th November, 1889, and their 
jurisdiction extends one nautical league to seaward along the 
coast line. They work under the Treasurer as Ministerial 
head. The Hobart and Launceston Boards have each nine 
Wardens elected annually by the shipowners, importers, and 
exporters of the respective ports. Electors have from one 
to three votes, according to the extent and value of their 
business relations with the port. There are four other 
Marine Boards, viz., Mersey, Leven, Table Cape and Circular 
Head. These have from five to seven Wardens nominated 
by the Governor during pleasure. There is a consolidated 
Marine Board consisting of the Master Wardens of Hobart 
and Launceston, with two Wardens from each Board, and 
one Master Warden from each of the other Marine Boards. 
The Boards have important work before them, Parliament 
having voted considerable sums for improvements in Bivers 
Tamar and North Esk, at Launceston, and several large sums 
for the improvement of harbours along the coast. 

95. The lighthouses on the Tasmanian coast are in charge 
of the consolidated Marine Board. The expense of the 
following is shared by Victoria and New South Wales : — 
Kent's Group, revolving, 950 feet above high water ; Goose 
Island, fixed, 135 feet; Swan Island, revolving flash, 100 
feet; Cape Wickham, fixed, 280 feet; Currie Harbour 
(West Coast of King Island), revolving, five bright flashes 
every minute. The following are entirely maintained by 
Tasmania: — Low Head (Tamar), revolving, 142 feet ; South 
Bruni, revolving, 335 feet; Derwent Lighliiouse (Iron Pot), 
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guide to the River Derwent, fixed, 65 feet, tower red; 
Leading Lights, Tamar Heads ; Table Cape, fixed ; Eddystone 
Point, 142 feet above sea level, visible 17 J miles, revolving 
— bright triple flashes every half minute; Mersey Bluff, 
122 feet above sea level, visible 16 miles, fixed; Mersey 
Leading Lights, fixed Port Lights, one red and one green ; 
Maatsuyker Island, lat. 43* 39' 30^^ S., Ion., 146*^ 17' 30", E., 
350 feet above sea — quick double flash every half "minute, 
visible 25 miles. Leading Lights at Macquarie Harbour in 
course of erection 

96. There are two Chambers of Commerce, which meet 
periodically to discuss questions connected with trade, and to 
advise Government and the Marine Boards. 



Chapter XI. 

Banks and Banking. 

97. There are four large banking institutions in Tasmania, 
of which two are branches of English-colonial banks, viz. : — 
The Bank of Australasia, paid up capital £1,600,000, and 
the Union Bank of Australia, paid up capital £1,500,000. 
The local banks are the Commercial Bank, paid up capital, 
£141,472 10s. ; and the National Bank of Tasmania, paid up 
capital, £137,157. These institutions undertake every 
description of banking business, and allow current rates 
of interest on fixed deposits. There were 42 branches or 
agencies within the Colony in 1890. 

98. The business of the banks will be best illustrated by 
the following figures, the average of the year 1889: — The 
total specie and bullion is set down at £593,404 ; landed 
property, £111,750 ; balances due from other banks, £414,474; 
debts due to banks, including notes, bills of exchange, stock, 
and funded debts, £3,342,891, making a grand total, excluding 
shillings and pence, of £4,462,522. Against this the banks 
were liable, for notes in circulation, £158,759; bills in 
circulation, £87,541; balances due to other banks, £16,251 ; 
deposits, £3,958,848. Total, £4,221,404. 

99. Exchange rates on London are (1892): Buy at 
60 days' sight, J per cent. ; sell at 60 days', f per cent. The 
rates of discount 1891 ranged from 6 to 7 per cent, for 
bills of 95 days, and 8 to 9 per cent, for bills of longer date. 
Overdrafts were charged 8 to 9 per cent. The present rates 
of interest on fixed deposits are for three months 3 per cent., 
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lonthfi 4 per cent., 12 months 5 per cent. The present 
s are likely to stand for some time. 

00. There are two savings bonks in Tasmania, one at 
jart and one at lAunoeston. The deposits to let September, 

1, amounted to £454,165. The total number of accounts 
31,909. The amount of the Beaerred Funds -was 

,160. 

01. The Post Office Money Order system is in full opera- 
, and a great oonveoience to the settlers. Money orders 
be obtained upon all post towns in the Colony, upon all 
colonies of Australia and New Zealand, and also upon 
at Britain, Germany, India, and the United States of 
erica. The chaises for orders on Tasmaniaa towns range 
a 3d. for £2 and under to la. for £10, the limit to which 
iis are issued. The rates are nearly double between the 
nies, while for Great Britain and foreign countries they 
je from It. for £2 and under to 5«. for a £10 order. 
OS. For the enoonragement of provident habits in the 
monity the Post Office Savings Bank system was 
odnced In the year 1883, and has proved a great success, 
iry money order office is now a bank, where deposits 
received in snms of from ]», to £150. The depositors 
a direct GovemvierU geeurity for the prompt repayment 
their deposits. Strict secrecy is observed. Married 
lea and minors may become depositors with power to 
idraw. Deposits may be made or continued, or moneys 
lidrawn, at the post office most convenient to tfae depositor, 
books of depositors are carried free by post, and money 
' be withdrawn by notice sent per telegraph. Tnterest is 
I on deposits at the rate of £3 lOt. per cent. The banks 
open daily, and aa Saturday is the reci^nized " pay-day " 
□ost businesses, they are open from 7 to 9 o'clock on that 
ling for receipt of deposits only. On Slst. December, 
[), there were 3,786 depositors, whose balances amounted 
:65,S81 U. &d. 



Chaftee XII. 

Talus of Fbopebte. 

)3. The value of every description of landed and house 
)erty in Tasmania is on the increase. In tbe vicinity of 
DB and mineral fields land which a few years back was 
)st worthless now sella at rates ranging as high as £D00 
»cte for exceptionally good building sites. Real Estate 
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is taxed on its capital cash ralue, and assessments made with 
this object showed the value of the taxable Real Estate of the 
Colony to be in 1889 £21,393,012, and in 1890 £21,602,773. 

104. According to the assessment rolls the annual value of 
landed and house property in Tasmania in 1890 was 
£1,003,594. The Government land sales show that prices 
are satisfactorily maintained. The average price obtained 
for town and suburban lands in 1889 was £15 17a. 6d. per 
acre, and for country lands £1 7«. 2d. per acre. The advance- 
ment of the railway and road systems has led to considerable 
increase of settlement and enhanced prices. 

105. Regarding the value of private estates two classes will 
serve to convey information. Assuming the land to have 
easy access to miarket by rail or macadamised road, say from 
five to thirty miles' distance from a seaport or market town, 
first-class arable farms can be bought at from £10 to £15 per 
acre. This land would be cleared, free from stumps or other 
impediments to working, subdivided into fields, and with 
necessary farm buildings thereon. Such farms generally 
range from 100 to 300 acres. Second-class farms, wi^ similar 
advantages of position — good wheat lands — can be purchased 
at from £6 to £10 per acre. The capital required to stock 
and work a iarm of the first class in the style and manner 
usual to the Colony, for every 100 acres may be fairly 
estimated at £300 ; this includes stock, implements, seed, 
and labour, till some return is realised. For second-class 
land per 100 acres, same conditions, £250 would suffice. 
Twenty-five per cent, additional capital in each case would be 
an advantage. Bents rule from 7a. 6d* in the second-class, to 
20a. per acre in the first-class division. 



Chapter XIII. 

Thb Land and the Land Laws — Systems of Selection — 
Tebms of Pubohase — Land Titles. 

106. There is much variety in the nature of the soil of Tas- 
mania, according to locality. In some cases it is poor, 
with hardly alluvium enough for cultivation ; in others it is 
remarkably rich, yielding luxuriant crops to a very indifferent 
style of farming. Li some localities abundant crops are reaped 
from the natuml surface, the trees having been '* ringed," and 
the seed chipped in with the hoe. The central plateau affords 
a great extent of fine pasture, and the alluvial soil of the lower 
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plains and Talleys, derived chiefly from the disintegration of 
the trap rocks, is exceedingly fertile. 

107. We have no large areas of country aU of a uniform 
class ; it would be diffictdt to find even a &rm of 200 acres 
without two or three different desifriptions of soil — ^an advan- 
tage in many respects, as greater scope for variety of crops and 
stock prevails. Thus the farmer need not be dependent on a 
few fixed products, but have a diversity of marketable articles 
to dispose of every year, secuiing an average of what may for 
the time being happen to be dear, and lessening the chances 
of failure of income when a season comes unfavourable to 
any particular crop. The mixed classes of soil apparently 
exist through the general features of the country being hilly 
and broken, the valleys undulating forming into numerous 
small watercourses and rivulets. Abundant water supply is 
everywhere to be found. 

108. The imalienated lands of the Colony represent about 
twelve million acres, and are divided into three classes — 
pastoral, agricultural, and town and suburban. The best of 
the pastoral land has nearly all been sold, that remaining in 
the hands of the Crown being of little value to the newcomer. 
It lies for the most part in high situations, only fit for summer 
pasture, and is chiefly leased by the settlers who occupy low- 
lying runs in the vicinity. 

109. Licences for pastoral lands are issued, at rates having 
regard to the class of the land and the number of sheep and 
cattle which can be fed thereon ; the rent being calculated on 
the carrying capacity of the land, at the rate of from 4td. to Sd. 
per annum for each sheep, or 28. to 4«. a head for cattle. 
Licences are granted to cut timber on Crown lands. 

110. Abundance of agricultural land still remains in the 
hands of Government to meet the wants of settlers for many 
years to come, but it is all more or less heavily timbered and 
difficult of access. Opening up roads through rich agricultural 
lands is no easy matter^ and the better the quality of soil the 
greater the difficulty. Good selections may be made within 
from 10 to 30 miles of shipping-place or market town, and 
there are many considerable areas well suited for settlement. 
Government is now giving much attention to the necessity for 
the construction of roads, bridges, and railways through these 
districts, and each session of Parliament sees the passage of 
one or more Acts authorising large expenditure in this 
direction. The area of country lots sold during 1890 was 
42,987 acres. 207 town and suburban lots were sold during 
the year, area 572 acres, amount realised <£8,454. The total 
revenue of the Lands Department from all sources was!J&55,l 51, 
of which £37,373 represented receipts from deposits and 
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instalments under the 24th section of the Waste Lands Act. 
(See f 112.) 

111. According to the Land Acts, when 500 acres shall have 
been sold in not less than ten lots adjoining or near to each 
other the Govemor-in-Council is empowered to raise a sum 
not exceeding half of such purchase money for the purpose of 
constructing a road or roads in the vicinity of the lots. After 
pa3dng the expenses of the Lands and Works Department^ 
one-fourth of the land revenue and licence fees is set apart for 
the construction of roads and bridges by the various road 
trusts. Besides these monies Parliament in each year votes 
considerable sums to be expended in public works generally. 

112. The terms on which Crown land is sold are extremely 
liberal. The land is open for private selection and purchase^ 
and under the 24th section of " The Waste Lands Act, 1870," 
the purchaser can have fourteen years* credit. The limit of 
selection for one person is 320 acres, and the price £\ per acre. 
This may be paid in cash, or a credit premium equal to one- 
third of the whole is added to the purchase money, when the 
selector pays one-thirtieth of the original price in addition to the 
survey fee ; the balance of payments extending over fourteen 
years. Should the selector desire to pay off the purchase money 
at any time he may do so, in which case he is allowed a discount 
at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum. Selectors must occupy 
the land either personally or by tenant or representative within 
a year after selection, and continue in occupation until the 
purchase money is paid off. 

113. Example of mode of payment where credit is taken for 
100 acres, the sale price being £100; credit premium of one- 
third, £33 6«. 8^.; total price, £133 6s. 8^., exclusive of 
survey and grant deed fees : — 

£ $. d, £ s, d. 

First payment, survey fee 8 16 

Ciuih deposit 3 6 8 

Two yearly instalments of £6 10 

Twelve ditto of £10 120 

Grant deed fee 16 

142 16 8 

Fees to Recorder of Titles — 
Assurance fee {^d. in £1 on 

£133.6*. 8rf.) 2 10 

Registration 7 6 

10 4 

Total payments £143 7 

114. Credit purchasers of land by auction or by private 
contract otherwise than under the 24th section are required to 
deposit one-eighth of the purchase money at the time of sale or 
signing the contract, as the case may be, and to pay the balance 
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by annual instalments of one-thirteenth of the whole. Oredit 
is not allowed under £15. 

115. The sale and transfer of land in Tasmania is now a very 
simple process. The Legislature some years ago adopted the 
Meal Property Act, popularly known as Torrens's Act, and a 
large proportion of the land in the Colony is now held under it 
on certificate of title. The fees under this Act are very 
moderate, and the process expeditious. 



Chapter XIV. 

The Immigration Laws. 

116. Tasmania presents a most eligible field for settlers 
possessing a small capital j a strong constitution, inured to 
hard work ; the inborn desire to possess landed property ; the 
courage to go back into the bush behind the last comer ; the 
perseverance to conquer the forest ; the patience to wait for 
results. These are the leading qualifications necessary to the 
successful occupation of the bush lands of the island. Li 
return the settler will find a climate without the rigours of a 
British or Korth American winter ; without the enervating 
heat of an Australian or South American summer ] notorious 
for the rapid increase of population by the natural law of 
numerical strength of families, the longevity of individuals, 
and immunity from disease. The useful farm and domestic 
animals are reared to perfection, and all the agrioultui'al and 
horticultural products of Britain and America are in general 
cultivation. The absence of an aboriginal population ; the 
fact that no wild animals or reptiles exist to molest the flocks 
and herds or scare timid minds — all point to Tasmania as 
pre-eminently a fitting choice amongst British colonies for 
settlement. 

The Immigration Department. 

117. Immigration in Tasmania is controlled by a Board of 
Commissioners working under the Chief Secretary's Depart- 
ment. The Agent-General in England will afford all informa- 
tion on the subject. At this ^ate (1890) assisted immigration 
is entirely' suspended. The Board remains in existence, and, 
should Parliament again vote money for this purpose, its 
functions may be resumed. 
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Chaffer XV. 

Mines and Minerals. 

Gold — Tin -—Tron-^Copper— Silver — Bismuth^ Sfc. 

lis. Mining is now established as the leading productive 
industry of Tasmania. Twenty years ago there was little 
known and less thought about it. In 1869 it was of such 
small importance that it was not even mentioned in the 
colonial statistics. In the following year an export of gold 
appeared — 2,141 ounces — valued at £7,475. In the last ten 
years (1881 to 1890) 406,243 ounces of gold have been 
exported, valued at £1,525,760, to say nothing of large 
quantities of the precious metal conveyed from the Colony by 
private hand, of which no account can be taken by Govern- 
ment. Owing to the risk and expenses, gold-buying has not 
become an extensive branch of Tasmanian business ; even the 
banks fight shy of it, and miners, knowing they can obtain 
better prices in other colonies, carry the gold there 
themselves. 

119. The second great branch of our mining business is 
tin mining. In 1872, just sixteen years ago, this metal was 
unknown to Tasmanian statistics. In 1873 four tons of tin 
ore were exported, valued at £220. Prom that period to the 
close of 1890 the exports of tin ore and smelted tin repre- 
sented 60,362 tons, valued at £5,008,851. No wonder that 
mining should have suddenly become almost the leading 
industry of the country, and mining speculation a species of 
gambling which, while it has made a few fortunes, has led 
many astray from more legitimate and certain pursuits. The 
discovery of extensive silver fields on the West Coast has 
occasioned great excitement during the past two years, and 
there is every hope that many of the mines now being worked 
will prove highly productive. (See pars. 135 and 136.) 

120. The principal gold mining regions are contiguous to 
f he east and west banks of the Kiver Tamar, about 35 miles 
from the town of Launceston. To the west are Beaconsfield 
and Salisbury, to the east Lefroy, Back Creek, and Denison. 
liisle lies about the same distance nearly due east of 
Launceston ; the Minnow and Middlesex plains, about sixty 
miles to the north-west ; Lyndhurst and Gladstone, about 
eighty miles north-eastward ; the Cam and the Hellyer rivers, 
on the North- West Coast ; and Mangana, Mathinna, and the 
Scamander in the eastern portions of the Colony (see 
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map). There are other places where gold has been found, 
and the neighbourhood of the Pieman (now Oorinna) 
and Whyte Kivers, Mount Lyall, the King and Queen Rivers, 
on the West Coast, give promise of becoming richly auri- 
ferous. Two nuggets from that locality were exhibited 
some time since in Launceston, one piece weighing 
201bs. 3ozs. Idwt., another 31bs. 3ozs. 15dwt8. These nuggets, 
with a quantity of other gold, were found in a creek falling into 
the Whyte River; about seven miles above its junction with 
the Pieman. The nuggets were found in a gravelly wash in 
the bank of the creek, about five feet below the surface. 
Another nugget^ weighing 144 ozs., was found on l^th 
March, 1882, at Rocky Creek, near the same locality. It 
was embedded in about four feet of wash, in which about 
50 ounces of coarse alluvial gold were also obtaiued, includ- 
ing several small nuggets, one of which weighed five ounces. 
During the year 1885 an important discovery was made on 
the west coast of Tasmania, on the low ridge connecting 
Mounts Lyell and Owen^ drained on the eastern side by the 
River Linda, and on the western side by the Queen River 
(both tributaries of the King River). This was in the form 
of an " Iron blow," carrying gold in considerable quantities, 
but having very little resemblance to any known auriferous 
veins. The formation was found to extend over a considerable 
area of country, which is now known as the Linda Goldfield, 
on which a large amount of capital has been invested. In 
June, 1891, some excitement was caused by a discovery 
of gold at Bookers Creek, on the Ring River, West Coast. A 
prospecting party brought 117 ounces of gold into Zeehan 
township, including a nugget weighing 1 oz. 2 dwts., and 
from 200 to 300 miners were soon on the spot. One 
lucky prospector found a nugget weighing 10 oz. 14 dwts., 
but there were no other important finds. It is the opinion 
of old prospectors that some of the creeks flowiDg into the 
Ring and Pieman rivers contain rich deposits of auriferous 
wash. 

121. The tin mining districts are also widely scattered. 
The first important discovery was at the renowned Mt. 
Bischoff, on the North-West Coast; the north-eastern and 
eastern deposits were next found, and opened out an enor- 
mous stretch of rich alluvial stanniferous country ; and on the 
extreme West Coast lodes of tin-bearing ore have been opened 
by numerous companies, but so far without much practical 
result. In a hand-book like the present it is unnecessary to 
enter upon descriptive detail. It will be suflicient to analyse 
the mineral statistics, and give a few general particulars of 
our leading mines. 
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Gold. 

122. The statistics ol gold mining exhibit some curions 
fluctuations. From 1872 to 1879 a comparatively small 
number of persons were engaged in gold mining. From 1880 
to 1884 the numbers so employed ranged from 1,653 down to 
1,080. In the next four years they varied from 824 to 893. 
In 1889 they reached 1,128, and in 1890 1,009. Quartz 
mining receives most attention. In 1889 there were 811 
miners engaged on quartz, and 317 in alluvial; and over a 
series of years the numbers bear about the same relative 
proportions. The revival of quartz mining in the eastern 
district of Fingal, and the highly profitable returns from 
some of the mines, has given a great impetus to this industry, 
and it is believed that recent new discoveries will lead to a 
great advance in the numbers employed and the yield of the 
precious metal. 

123. In 1889 the value of the gold-mining plant employed 
was £'99,975, divided thus : alluvial mining, £2,200; quartz 
mining, £97,776. 

124. Alluvial mining appears to be by far the most pre- 
carious and uncertain branch. In 1889 the yield of gold from 
this source was 3,170 ounces, valued at £ 1 2,2 1 9. During the 
same year 32,957 tons of quartz were crushed, producing 
29,162 ounces gold, valued at £107,484. 

125. The value of Tasmanian gold varies considerably 
according to locality, much of it, especially that from the 
eastward, containing a percentage of silver. The highest 
price obtained was £4 per ounce ; whilst the lowest was 
£3 128, Ofc^. The average value of gold from the different 
localities in 1889 was £3 13« Sd. per ounce. 

126. The total quantity of gold produced in Tasmania 
during the past ten years is estimated at 406,243 ounces, 
valued at £1,525,760. The highest yield of the decennium 
was in 1881, when the quantity was 56,693 ounces, valued at 
£216,901. 

Tin. 

127. The quantity of tin ore raised during the year 1890 
was 4,714 tons. This quantity was pretty equally divided 
between Mount Bischoff, on the North- West Coast, and the 
eastern tin mines. The produce of the smelting works for 
the same period was about 3,200 tons metal. 

T?ie Mount Bischoff Mine. 

128. The Mount Bischoff Tin Mining Company's mine is- 
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the premier tin mine of the Colony. It was discovered 
by Mr. James Smith, a settler of the River Forth, on 
4th December, 1871. The Company was formed 1st August, 
1873. Capital, £60,000, in 12,000 shares of £6 each, 4,400 
of which are fully paid up, and 7,600 paid up to £1 per 
share. The Company has a very extensive establishment and 
plant, and in the crushing and dressing sheds are all the 
latest and most scientific appliances for the treatment of tin 
ore. They have a considerable length of tramway connecting 
the mine with the washing-sheds, the township, &c. The 
quality of the wash-dirt is various, yielding as high as 56 per 
cent, of tin ore, which at the smelting works gives from 50 
to 75 per cent, of pure tin in the ingot. 

129. Up to 1st December, 1891^ the quantity of ore raised 
amounted to about 45,000 tons. Dividends have been paid 
amounting to £1,659,500, equal to £96 17s. 6d. per sh&re. 
The current market value of the shares is £50 to £55 
each. 

130. Nearly the whole of the tin raised in Tasmania 
hitherto has been from the alluvial deposits. Lode tin 
mining is in its infancy as yet, but from the immense bodies 
of rich stone already discovered it is certain that, when 
machinery is brought into play, the production ot metal will 
be very large. The north-western and north-eastern coast 
districts are the great centres of this industry. At Mount 
Heemskirk large areas were taken up about eight years since 
by companies formed in Victoria and Tasmania, but their 
operations were unsuccessful, owing to inadequate capital and 
machinery. The mines are now idle, but there are signs of a 
revival in this district. 

131. The north-eastern district from George's Bay on the 
east, south-westward to Ben Lomond, and north to Binga- 
rooma Bay, embracing about six hundred square miles, is 
richly stanniferous. The alluvial and lode deposits are very 
extensive, and the former have been paying handsome divi- 
dends to numerous companies during the past fifteen years. 
Many of these companies have been in the hands of a few 
persons and to obtain accurate returns of the profits realised 
is difficiilt. 

131a. The total quantity of Tin (metal) exported to 30th 
June, 1890, has been 53,870 tons, valued at £5,008,851. 

132. Extensive discoveries of rich lodes have been made in 
the eastern district, and efforts are now being made to obtain 
powerful machinery, and to bring on water to work the 
mines. The lodes have been traced for great distances, and 
it is nothing unusual to find large blocks of stone which would 
yield from 60 to 70 per cent, of pure tin ore. It would not 
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be surprising should this great district eclipse in the richness 
of its mineral wealth even the famous Mount Bischof?. 



Ibon. 

133. Iron ore is found in great quantity in different parts 
of Tasmania, but hitherto it has not been successfully turned 
to account. In 1872 a company was formed in Melbourne to 
work deposits on the Elver Tamar, and about £80,000 was 
expended, when operations came to a stand-still through a 
very unforseen circumstance. The furnace and machinery 
worked exceedingly well, and large quantities of pig iron were 
manufactui^d, but it was soon evident that it was a quality 
too hard for ordinary foundry purposes. This was a serious 
disappointment ; and, as the result of numerous analyses, it 
was discovered that all the metal was more or less impregnated 
with chromium, a mineral which had the effect of making 
the cast-iron hard, and to a certain extent, brittle. In the 
chemical analyses of the various ores found on the Company's 
property, made at different English laboratories, prior to 
commencing operations, only one referred to chromium as 
being present in the ore, and then the report mentioned only 
a trace. As the mine was opened out, however, it became 
evident that this mineral was present in small, but ever varying, 
quantities, and nearly all the pig iron made contained it in 
the ratio of from 2 to 6 per cent. It is now the opinion of 
many specialists of England that the presence of this chromium 
is an advantage and, consequently, there is a prospect of the 
Tamar iron mines being profitably worked. (See notes by 
T. 0. Just, Tasmanian Official Record, 1891, pp. 457-470). 

Other companies were also formed for working various iron 
deposits on the Tamar and North- West Coast, but so far none 
of these speculations have proved successful, although a large 
amount of capital has been invested. 



OOFPBB. 

134. Indications of copper lodes have been discovered in 
various parts of Tasmania, particularly at Mount Maurice, 
to the eastward of Launceston ; and at Badger Head on the 
northern coast ; also at Frankford, about eight miles N.W. of 
Beaconsfield. At Badger Head a company was for some time 
engaged prospecting for a lode, and a large amount of money 
was expended in machinery and mining operations, but with- 
out success. 
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SlLYBB. 



135. The ores of silyer are abundant in difierent parts of 
Tasmania, and have for years[«ttracted attention ; it was not, 
however, until the discoveries at Broken Hill, in New South 
Wales, that the Tasmanian public began to be really interested 
in their silver fields. At Mounts Bischoff and Ramsey, on the 
North- West Coast, several veins of galena, rich in silver, were 
koown to exist, and there were also veins of antimonial 
lead containing a good percentage of silver. At Mount 
Claude, in the ' western district, rich veins of silver-lead 
ore were discovered in 1881, and several companies were 
formed to prospect them, but little practical work was 
done. Four distinct lodes were cut, samples from which 
yielded about 70 per cent, of lead, and 80 oiinces of 
silver per ton. A London assay gave 68 per cent, of lead 
and 19 ounces of silver per ton. An important discovery of 
galena was made at Long Plain, on the West Coast. An 
assay by Mr. J. Cosmo Newbery, the Victorian Qovemment 
Analyst, gave 68^ per cent, of lead, and silver equal to 
80ozs. 7dwts. per ton of ore. Silver ore was also mined at 
Penguin (Veek, on the North- West Coast, but operations 
proceeded little beyond the prospecting stage. The analysis 
made in Melbourne showed that the amount of mixed 
arsenides and sulphides was equal to 16 per cent., which 
contained 1 5 per cent, of copper, 5 per cent, cobalt, 3 per cent, 
nickel, and an amount of silver equal to 38ozs. lOdwts. 4grs. 
per ton. At the Scamander River, on the East Coast, the 
Seaman der River Mining Company sank shafts to a consider- 
able depth and a trial sample of 50 tons of ore was sent to 
Adelaide early in 1886, and gave the satisfactory yield of 
1,650 ozs. of silver, but nothing really practical followed 
these early efforts to develop the silver resources of the 
island. 

1 36. The richness of the West Coast silver fields dawned 
upon Tasmanians after the Broken Hill discoveries in 1 889. 
For years it had been known that silver-bearing galena 
existed on the coast, but mineral explorers thought little of 
it, confining their attention chiefly to tin and gold. Mr. 
Charles Gould, when Government geologist, had explored the 
''Wild Wesfiu 1862-63. The late Mr. C. P. Sprent and 
party were there cutting tracks in 1876, and both parties 
reported the existence of mineral lodes. In 1877 there was 
much prospecting done for tin, and Messrs. Owen and George 
Meredith, and Donnelly and Moore's parties took up tin 
sections on account of various prospecting companies during 
that year. In 1877 the Messrs. Moore and Andrew made 
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the overland route from the south vid Lake St. Clair and 
the Eldon "Range, and did a great deal of prospecting. They 
were the first to visit Mount Dundas, and in their report 
expressed a doubt as to whether any human being had ever 
been there before. In September of the same year, Messrs. 
Edward Tolman and J. McParttan made a trip in the ketch 
Secret from Hobart to Macquarie Harbour. For several 
months they were exploring the country in the neighbourhood 
of the King and Pieman Rivers. In 1878 Messrs. Frank 
iiong and Joseph Harman made new discoveries of alluvial 
tin at Mount Heemskirk, since which the existence of tin- 
bearing lodes in that locality has become an established fact. 
In 1882 Frank Long and William Johnston went out on behalf 
of a prospecting syndicate called the Arthur and Long Plains 
Prospecting Association. They examined a considerable 
tract of country, and, at last, on 8th December, 1882, dis- 
covered a lode of silver-lead ore at Mount Zeehan, in a creek 
near the site of the present Post and Telegraph Office. At 
the time little was thought of the discovery, although a good 
many claims were pegged out . It was not until the wealth 
of Broken Hill, on the border of New South Wales, began 
to be realised, that Tasmanians discovered they had really 
rich silver fields of their own. Then the rush set in. In 
1887, George Bell with his brother, W. T. Bell and Joseph 
Wills, acting on behalf of the City of Hobart Prospecting 
Association, discovered the Silver Queen Company's lode ; 
other discoveries followed thick and fast, and what was 
formerly an unknown wilderness, became the scene of busy 
industry. The first permanent settlement at Strahan, Mac- 
quarie Harbour, commenced in 1882. In 1885 a large hotel 
was built by Messrs. Gaffiiey and Harvey, and from that time 
settlement progressed rapidly. The Strahan-Zeehan Railway 
recently opened, was commenced in 1889. The township of 
-Zeehan was thrown open for selection in November, 1890. 
The first newspaper, Th3 Zeehan and Dundoi Heraldy was 
started 14th October, 1890. In March of the same year a 
Mining Exchange was formed, and the town of Zeehan became 
the scene of much wild speculation. On 1st January, 1889, 
silver ore was discovered at Dundas by George Lambie and 
James Davles, and this field bids fair to eclipse even Zeehan. 
The construction of the Zeehan and Dundas Railway was 
authorised by Parliament, 28th November, 1890, and the 
line is about complete. There are now 178 registered mining 
companies at Zeehan and Dundas, several have extensive 
machinery plants, and are raising large quantities of silver 
ore, which awaits but the completion of concentrating plant 
and smelters to be turned into bullion. Three smeltinjr 
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oompaniev are now erecting works on the field* The pecula- 
tion on census date, 5th April, IS91, was — 



Strahan ••• 
Zeehan ... 
Dundas ... 



Total 



•«• 



661 
... 1,965 
... 1,080 



3,506 



and these numbers are known to have since considerably in- 
creased. The ^Iver ore exported to the end of 1891, 
principally shipments sent to South Australia for trial assay, 
was valued at ;£ 16,872. The richness of the ore may be 
judged by the following results of actual smeltings : — 



Ore. 






Lead, per 


Silver, ounces 




— 


cent. 


per ton. 


Galena, 193 tons 




60 


64- 


„ 5 tons 






57 


66 


„ 12 tons 






G5 


92 


,, 15} tons 
,, 9jton8 






70 


110 






70 


176 


„ 11 tons 






66 


99. 


Carbonate, 32 tons «.. 






49 


172 


„ 26 tons 






37 


216 


Kaolin Ore, 22 tons ... 






12 


201 


„ Uptons ... 






17 

« 


432 



Bismuth. 

137. A lode carrying bismuth in large proportions was 
discovered in 1873 at Mount Ramsey, south of Mount 
BischofT. The mineral was chiefly found in the form of 
crystals in the gangue, and easily separated by crushing and 
washing. The lode is a chain and a half wide in some places, 
and has been traced a considerable distance. It would yield 
all through about 7 per cent, of metallic bismuth. Professor 
George H. Ulrich, F.G.S., of Melbourne, visited and reported 
upon this lode in February, 1876, and made some careful 
calculations as to its extent and value. He described it as 
" a discovery representing to my knowledge one of if not the 
most important and richest made of this rare metal in recent 
times." The bismuth lode is now the property of a Hobart 
Company, and no doubt its riches will be fully developed 
when the means of communication are available. 
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Sebpentine. 



138. At Anderson's Creek, near the mouth of the river 
Tamar, there are extensive beds of serpentine. Some of the 
blocks have been found to take a high polish, and many 
beautiful ornaments have been made from the stone — 
crosses, ear-drops, charms, &c. Varieties of the stone are 
found in the quarry, some of it being of a beautiful leek- 
green colour, resembling the New Zealand jade, but of course 
not so hard ; it is quite as lustrous, however, and keeps its 
polish well. 

Asbestos. 

139. In crevices in the serpentine quarry fine specimens of 
hornblend are found, and frequent veins of iron embedded 
in asbestos. On the eastern side of Anderson's Creek good 
specimens of this substance have been obtained. At a place 
known as "The Settlers" there are several very curious 
mounds of basaltic rock, and on the flats beneath boulders of 
serpentine are found, through which strings or veins of 
asbestos fibre run at regular intervals of an inch or less. 
This fibre is very compact, and requires considerable pressure 
to separate it. The bands vary from one-eighth of an inch to 
an inch or more in width, and having a bright silvery lustre 
are (in some specimens) very beautiful. 

Clays. 

140. Clays of every description are abundant in Tasmania, 
some of them of a sufficiently refractory character for the 
manufacture of fire brick. Ordinary brick clays are to be 
found in all directions. Kaolin or porcelain clay is found at 
Circular Head, Beaconsfield, and in other localities, some of 
the deposits being so extensive as to lead to the hope that 
they will ere long attract attention, and be turned to account 
commercially. There are one or two potteries near Launoeston, 
which now produce the commoner descriptions of earthenware 
quite equal to the imported. 

Pigments. 

141. On the north and south coasts are found many 
valuable coloured earths suitable for the manufacture of 
pigments, and at Tam o' Shanter Bay, to the eastward of the 
river Tamar, a Melbourne Company obtained quantities of 
material which they turned into paint of most excellent 
quality. A valuable deposit has also been discovered at 
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Ilfracombe, on the river Tamar. Although several attempts 
have been made this industry has not as yet proved 
commercially successful. 

LlMESTONi:. 

142. Limestones abound in close proximity to most of our 
mineral deposits. In the West Tamar districts limestone 
quarries have been worked for many years past, shell lime, 
carbonate of lime (almost a marble), and ordinary blue 
mountain limestone being found in large quantities. There 
is an immense mountain of blue limestone situated about 
two miles from the township of Latrobe, on the river Mersey, 
which was leased by some Victorian speculators with a view 
to the manufacture of cement. The enterprise did not turn 
out a success. At Bridgewater, on the Derwent, limestone 
quarries have been in payable operation for many years, and 
a company was formed to manufacture cement there. At 
Maria island cement works were also established by a 
company, but neither of these industries have yet proved 
successful. At the river Don there are very large deposits of 
pure carbonate of lime, and the eastern and southern districts, 
especially Fingal, abound with lime of various kinds and 
qualities. The value of the lime produced in 1889 was 
£2,449. 

143. In the southern and midland districts are some ex- 
tensive deposits of pure eilicious sand, likely to prove of great 
value in the future for the manufacture of glass. 

144. Throughout Tasmania sandstones of every variety are 
«,bundant, and on the southern coasts especially, the finest 
description of building sandstone is found. There are first- 
class sandstone quarries at Brighton, and at Boss, in the 
midland districts. Most of the leading public buildings in 
Melbourne have their facades constructed of Tasmanian 
sandstone, which is shipped chiefly from Spring Bay. There 
are some splendid quarries at Maria island. At the mouth of 
the river Tamar there are extensive deposits of excellent 
stone, not yet opened out. 

Coal. 

145. Coal is very widely disseminated throughout Tasmania, 
especially along the north-west, eastern and southern coasts, 
where in certain localities it has been, and now is, extensively 
worked. The principal coal measures of the north-west 
coast are at the river Don and on the Mersey at Latrobe, 
and surrounding districts. The mineral here is of a coarse 
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bitaminous quality, approaching to the common slate coal oi 
England. A mineral resembling coal has been dis- 
covered on the eastern bank of the river Tamar^ 
at a place called Dilston, but it has not yet been 
opened out. Coal has been found on the north- 
eastern corner of the island, near Waterhouse, but not in 
payable seams. A seam of partially bituminoas coal has also 
been opened near Longford. 

146. In the Fingal district, on the eastern coast, very- 
superior coal exists. In the Mount Nicholas range there ia 
a thickness of about 900 feet occupied by the coal measure 
series, and containing seams of a very rich bituminous coal. 
This is associated with variegated and speckled sandstoner., 
with clays and shales. The principal seams are within 
moderate distances of each other, and they can be traced along 
the face of the ranges to the east of Fingal township. At Ben 
Lomond, Avoca, and at tho St. Paul's river, extensive coal 
measures also exist. Since the construction of the railway to 
Fingal, several companies have been formed to work the 
Fingal coal mines, and a large quantity of the coal has been 
forwarded to market and found of excellent quality for 
domestic and land steaming purposes. 

147. At the Douglas river, near Bicheno, on the east 
coast, at Port Seymour, Port Arthur, and other places, and 
also in the Huon district, coal has been found, and some of the 
mines are now being worked for domestic supply. Passing 
inland, coal is found at various points south of Oatlands, and 
in one or two places it has been worked. At York Plains, on 
the Main Line Railway, Mr. James Lord is working a mine. 
At Jerusalem a mine has been at work for the past ten years, 
and the railway is largely supplied from it, the coal being of 
excellent quality. In the neighbourhood of New Town, near 
Hobart, coal mines have been successfully worked for many 
years. 

148. In 1890 there were 191 men employed in the coal 
mines, 53,812 tons were raised, valued at £53,812. The 
native coal is now largely used by the railways and for other 
steam purposes. 

Slate. 

149. Among other useful minerals slate is very common in 
Tasmania, and attempts have been made to turn it to account, 
but for the present the quarries are at a standstill. 

Tbappic in Shabes. 

150. In ft country where mining occupies so prominent r. 
position it is but natural that there should be a considerable 
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amount of speculation in the scrip of the various companies. 
The business of share-dealing in Tasmania is regulated by the 
operation of the Exchanges, of which there are two, viz*, the 
Hobart Stock Exchange and the Launceston Stock Exchange. 
There are also Public Stock Exchanges ab Hobart and Laun- 
ceston. These Exchanges each hold daily meetings, at which 
the list of stocks is called over by the chairman, and business 
transacted. The Exchanges are open to members only, and to 
visitors introduced by members on the ticket of a committee 
man. The share markets are regulated in a great measure by 
Exchange quotations. 



Chapter XVI. 

How TO OBTAIN LaND AND BECOME A SeTTLER. 

151. The present chapter will instruct the intending settler 
how to obtain possession of his selection, and a 4short descrip- 
tion will be attempted of Tasmanian backwoods farmings 

How TO SELECT LaND. 

152. Assuming that the applicant has made up his mind to 
settle upon the land, his first step will be, as soon as possible 
after his arrival, to present himself at the Lands OiHce in Hobart 
or Launceston, or communicate by writing. He will then be 
informed as to the districts in which suitable land is available 
for selection, and probably be referred to the Distnct Surveyor 
of the locality, who will show him every attention, and direct 
him how to proceed. Having visited and selected his land, 
and settled its boundaries in regard to some fixed point, he will 
next prepare 

The Application. 

153. In this he is not required to observe any minute 
accuracy. He must define as nearly as possible the position 
of the land he desires, give the area, and any other practical 
particulars, and having deposited this with the Commissioner 
of Crown Lands he awaits. 

The Reply. 

154. This should reach him in the course of a week, or 
fortnight at furthest; and assuming the land is available, 
will call upon him to pay the survey fees within thirty days 
from date, failing which the land will be disposed of to the 
next applicant. 
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SUBVET Fbss; ' 

155. The scale of survey fees is as under ;<^. 

Besidence Area on Gk>ld Eieldv. 2' 10 • 

25 aores and under ,# 3 '2^-6 

Above 25 and not exceeding 50 acres .^4 ' > 6^ 

„ 50 „ 100 „ .... 8 la 

„ 100 „ 150 „ ... 10 

„ 150 „ 200 „ ... 11 5 

„ 200 „ 250 „ ... 12 10 

„ 290 „ 320 „ ... 13 15 

„ 320 „ 640 „ ... 16 5 

„ 640 „ 1000. „ ... 20 Q 

,,1000 ,j 1500 ,,. ,.. 53 15 0:. 

„ 1500 „ 2000 jy ..V 27 10 ; 

„ 2000 „ 2560 „ ... 32 10. ^ 

,y 2560 „ 3200^ ,^ *.. 37 10 a 

(Any larger lot than the last named to > ^ .; . 

be oliGurged for at the rate of £7 10«. • > •. > . 

.extra for every 1000 acres above 3200 if • 

the land be either clear or open forest 

ground, at £10 per 1000 acres if densely , 

wooded or scrub land.) 

Single Town Allotment 1 11 

Ditto Suburban 3 2 6 

iFor a Section of any Township containing 

not fewer than five Allotments 7 16 3 ; : 

Connecting Surveys, for the first mile... -6. > 5 

Ditto, every additional chain ...... Oi .1;- 3 ..:. 

Survey of Town Allotment for Heal / . 

Property Act. , 2 2 , i 

MAREIira OFF. 

156. Having paid the survey fees the applicant will await 
an intimation that his land has been dcdy surveyed and 
marked off, which should reach him in a month or six. weeks 
ut furthest. He will then receive a notice requiring liim to 
pay the deposit on the purchase money within sixty days, and 
should he fail to do so the land will be disposed of to the next 
applicant, or offered for sale by auction. 



Double Applications. 

157. Should two or more applications be received for the 
same land simultaneously the lots will be disposed of by 
public auctioiL [ ; 
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Transfer of Interest. 

158. An applicant may transfer his interest in any land 
selected by liim on obtaining the written consent of the Com- 
missioner of Crown Iiands on an application made in writing- 
and attested by a justice of the peace, and on payment Qf the 
transfer fee of threepence in the pound on the amount of the 
purchase money. 

Taking Possession. 

159. Having complied with the above preliminaries the 
applicant has nothing to do but take possession of his land 
and commence life as a settler, and at this stage he must he 
prepared to encounter considerable difficulties. No elaborate 
preparations are necessary to break in the bush lands of 
Tasmania. Intending agricultural settlers should not encumber 
themselves with too many appliances. Implements and tools 
of all kinds are procurable in the Colony cheaper and more 
suited to the wants of colonists than any likely to be pur- 
chased in Europe, where the conditions are so different. 
Seeds of all sorts are cheaper than in England, and more 
reliable than imported seeds, which frequently perish eTi route. 
At the same time, as they are easily carried, a few choice- 
varieties or novelties may be of advantage. 

The Land. 

160. In previous chapters we have described the nature oF 
the land available. In some places it is hilly, but for the 
most part undulating — ^seldom level to any extent. In the 
generality of sections the clearing is heavy — what is locally 
known as ** scrub " ^ but the term is not appropriate, and ia 
apt to mislead a stranger. Scrub includes tree ferns, 15 ft. 
high ; a variety of the smaller timber species known as musk^ 
dogwood, sassafras, tea tree, &g., with butts 6 ins. diameter, 
and 20 ft. to 30 ft. high ; underneath is often a labyrinth of 
small deadwood of this kind in all stages of decay. Over this^ 
growth of scrub tower the gum species {Eucalypti), reaching 
a height of 200 ft. to 300 ft., trunks 3 ft. to 6 ft. diameter,, 
with bare stems 60 ft. to 100 ft. up, and comparatively little 
expanse of branch. This kind of timber is valuable for split- 
ting and sawing purposes, and where transit facilities exist 
has a marketable value, with considerable demand. 

Laying AND Burning Scrub. 

161. The first stage of settlement is to clear a portion of the 
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land of the scrub aforesaid, and in this operation the yoang 
settler will find it to his advantage to seek the assistance of 
his more experienced neighbours. He will have little difficulty 
in finding a temporary lodging amongst them, and they wiU 
probably be willing to assist him in catting down and laying 
the scrub ready for the "bum-off " — ^a most important opera< 
tion — at the rate of from 15^. to 258. per acre, according to 
the nature of the land. Early in spring is the best time to 
commence clearing in order to ensure a good " burn-o£E. 
Burning is prohibited by regulation until the month of 
February, in consequence of the danger to surrounding 
clearings and crops. The heavy trees are killed by " ringing,'' 
that is, cutting a notch around the '^ bole ** with an axe, a 
work generally carried on simultaneously with the clearing. 
The destruction of the giant fern trees (Dicksonia Antarctica) 
is also important. These sometimes grow to a height of 10 
to 15 feet. A ladder is employed, and a sharp spade or bill- 
hook, with which the stems are chopped immediately below 
the point at which the fronds begin to sprout. When the fire 
runs through the land it then destroys the tree, and the stems 
are easily thrown down, or pulled down by the aid of a horse, 
and make admirable fences, which will last a number of years. 
The scrub having been laid, the fire is applied about the 
middle or end of February, and in the event of a good 
'* bum-off " there will be nothing left but spars, light timber, 
fern stems and stumps, all of which will come in useful for 
subsequent operations. 

Picking tip and Cleabing. 

162. After the "burn-off" the spars and useful timber are 
all picked up and the land cleared, useless stuff being piled in 
heaps for subsequent destruction, and that which is available 
for fencing or building purposes being classified and stacked 
in the most convenient places for use. If labour is employed 
for this process it will cost at the rate of from 8». to 125. per 
acre. 

Fencing. 

163. The next process is to enclose the cleared land with a 
fence of some sort, and the best original fence is found to be 
a "ring" or ** dog-leg " fence, which is made by building up 
the spars obtained as aforesaid in a particular fashion, easily 
learnt from observation. 

Cbopping. 

164. The settler next proceeds to put in his first crop. In 
favourable circumstances the ashes after the '^ burn-off'' 
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make a good seed-bed for grassed without other prepafration^ 
when laying down is the mode of procedure adopted, as is very 
frequently the case. This leaves time to work the decay of 
the scrub roots, to dry the large timber, rendering it lighter 
and easier to handle, and bum the smaller branches as they 
drop off. When cultivated|crops are wanted at once, the hoe 
has to be resorted to for the first few years till the roots decay 
and are easily grubbed out. Corn is usually chipped in with 
the hoe, and potatoes planted in the usual manner. 

The House* 

165. Having cleared and fenced a portion of his land, and 
got his first crop under way, the settler will probably turn 
his attention to the erection of a dwelling for himself and 
family. The first step is to select a site, and to fall all large 
timber in the vicinity thereof. The character of our bush 
houses is variable, depending much upon the means' of the 
settler. There are bark huts, slab huts, and paling hutsj all 
more or less comfortable, according to care in construction. 

166. The bark hut is the more primitive. Nearly all our 
rich agricultural land carries gum and stringy bark trees, 
some of which attain a very great size. It is a peculiarity of 
these trees that when the sap is up, towards the end of 
winter, they shed their bark, which may be then easily 
stripped off in very large sheets, say from four to ten feet 
wide, and from one to two inches thick. One good large tree 
will afford bark enough to build a tolerably sized dwelling, 
which a good bushman, with the aid of a lad, .will erect in 
three or four days. The uprights for such a house are 
generally of half-round spars left after the " burn-off." 
Instead of nails, wooden ^gs or "trenails," made on the 
spot, are used; and a good axe, hammer and auger, are about 
all the tools required. The floors are usually laid with sheets 
of bark, the fibrous outer covering being uppermost, and 
adzed down after laying. Doors and window shutters are of 
the same material, and a sheet of calico takes the place of 
glass A trench is usually dug round the dwelling, keeping 
the whole dry. 

167. The slab hut is a dwelling constructed on similar 
principles to that above described, but of split timber^ usually 
roofed with bark. On most of our heavily-timbered agri- 
cultural land there is abundance of free splitting stringy bark 
and other trees, from which slabs can easily be procured from 
8 to 10 feet in length. Slab huts are the favourites with 
Tasmanian pioneer settler43« They generally roof with bark 
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in the first instance until they are enabled to replace it with 
shingles, also split from the stringy bark. 

168. The settler who aspires to anything more pretentious 
than dwellings of the above description will have to erect his 
buildings of palings, and most likely to call in the aid of an 
experienced " splitter." The timber he will find on the 
ground, but the palings will cost him at least 5«. per 100. 
Paying for nails, assistance, and other items, a good three or 
four-roomed dwelling of split palings will cost from £10 to 
£20, according to finish. 

169. Bush chimneys in Tasmania are '' fearfully and wonder- 
fully " made. Where stone is plentiful on the land they are 
built of that material, held together with clay, and supported 
by a few spars on the outside. Where stone is not available 
chimneys are generally constructed of slabs or palings, lined 
inside withxjlay or sods. The stringy bark timber is not easily 
burned when green, and chimneys of this description are very 
common, fires caused by them being of rare occurrence. 

Cutting Tbacks. 

170. Having provided a roof for his family, the settler on 
a new location next thinks of cutting a track into it from 
some public highway. There are generally more settlers than 
one in a locality, and they will do well to unite their efforts 
in this direction. Cutting tracks through rough bush land is 
not an easy matter, and even a pack track may cost as much 
as from £6 to £10 a mile. Settlers generally bear this 
expense between them. 

Live Stock. 

171. On our rough bush farms little live stock can be kept 
beyond a horse and a few cows, the number of which may 
be increased as the grasses are cultivated to maintain them. 
Settlers will find it a great advantage to keep poultry, which 
thrive in the bush, and require but little attention. A good 
fowl-house is the only thing needed, and this must be proof 
against the depredations of a little spotted animal known as 
the Native Cat {pasyurus viverrimvs), which has a decided 
penchant for chickens. 

172. Having thus started the new comer as an agricultural 
settler in Tasmania he may be left to himself to clear more 
land and improve that already cleared, to extend his domains 
until, with the help of others, he succeeds in establishing 
the thriving settlement; becomes an important man in it, 
probably a road trustee, a member of the local school board, or 
a justice of the peace ; or if of an aspiring turn of mind, even 
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a member of Parliament for the district. There are no 
ambitious heights wliich may not be reached by the steady, 
industrious, and enterprising settler in Tasmania. 



Chapter XVIL 

Agriculturb and Pasturage. 

173. As a field for agricultural settlers of a class who are 
possessed of a small capital, who are desirous of becoming free- 
holders, and cultivating their own acres without having to 
undergo the comparative hardships and delays incidental to a 
back settlement, special advantages offer in the purchase of 
improved properties. An estimate of the cost of farms and 
capital required to stock them will be found in Chapter xii., 
paragraph 105. 

174. As a rule most of the European grains, fruits and 
vegetables can be cultivated and brought to perfection, and 
some kinds of tropical plants also thrive in certain localities. 
Tasmanian wheat and barley have long held a high reputation 
although, in common with other Australian colonies, the 
farmers have of late years suffered severely from the ravages 
of " rust," and in one or two uneven seasons, frost has very 
materially affected the crops. 

175. Of the soil generally we may say the basaltic formation 
prevails in sections all over the island, and as a rule is good 
friable land, of chocolate colour, easy to work, dry lying, suit- 
able for all kinds of crops grown, and also a good soil for 
artificial grasses and clover. Another and more lasting kind of 
soil for repeated croppings of grain without change — a system 
by the way, which has been too much practised here — is that 
of an alluvial clayey nature (black colour), overlying the 
numerous river flats, and in some localities prevailing on the 
hill sides and uplands of broken country in irregular patches. 
This class of land gives a splendid permanent pasture. A third 
variety is a sandy loam (grey to brown colour), of a light 
nature, easy to work, and this is our best wheat-growiog soil, 
but does not hold grasses or clover for a series of years. 

176. The Tasmanian climate, in regard to agriculture, is 
all that could be desired. It will be understood that the 
situation being in the southern hemisphere the months as 
related to the seasons are reversed to the northern; thus, our 
shortest day is in June, and our midsummer comes in Decem- 
ber. "With August commences our spring, and May brings our 
nominal winter — for in reality we have no winter, although 
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deciduous trees let fall their leaves, domestic animals put on 
a winter coat, vegetation for a short time is partially dormant, 
all just sufficient to make a return to spring time noticeable 
and enjoyable ; yet winter, as understood by Europeans, is a 
season very little known to Tasmania. So with summer; 
although the thermometer does record 90deg. in the sun 
in January-^our harvest month — ^we work from six to six at 
the hardest labour of the harvest field, and never think of leav- 
ing oT for longer than fixed hours for meals, the clear dry 
atmosphere of a Tasmanian warm summer day having always 
the most exhilarating influence on the functions of life-force 
enabling the farmer and his men to go through a heavy day's 
work with an energy seldom felt by labourers in more humid 
climates, even when the thermometer does not reach so high. 
The nights are almost invariably cool, which braces up the 
muscles of those engaged in manual labour fur the succeeding 
day. A close warm night in summer is altogether the 
exception. On the shortest day the farmer can hitch his 
horses to the plough at 8 a.m. and unyoke at 5 p.m., with 
good day-light at each hour to view the work. On the 
longest day farm duties can be attended to from 4 a.m. to 8 
p.m., so that we have no extreme of long or short days. 

177. Our system of farming is primitive compared with 
that of the Old World, but taking into consideration the 
small capital invested in agricultural pursuits, the high price 
of labour, and generally low price of produce, we farm as 
well as is reasonably possible, and are every year advancing 
towards a higher class of agricultural practice. Of late years 
a large proportion of summer fallow has entered into the 
system of farming, especially in the older settled districts 
where the virgin richness of the soil is nearly exhausted, 

178. Contemporary with the increase of bare fallows the 
use of artificial manures on a large scale was introduced and 
a marked improvement in the appearance of the districts 
soon followed. This system is being energetically kept up 
after about thirty years' trial. The manure used is chiefly a 
guano obtained from the islands in the South Pacific, together 
with the bone dust available from local production, with a 
proportion imported from the bone- mills of the neighbouring 
colonies. Patent chemical manures from England are also 
being tried, and are gradually working into favour. The 
guano owes its commercial value altogether to the minerals 
(phosphates) it contains, only traces of nitrogenous elements 
being present. The guano is always applied to the fallow 
land at the same time as the seed wheat, both being ploughed 
in together, in many instances with a light furrow. The 
total imports of manure during 1889 were valued at £17,228. 
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179. Harrowing is the practice "where the land is not 
ploughed; drilling of wheat is not much in vogue, as the 
land is clean after the fallow, and does not require hoeing, 
even if the supply of labour would admit of it. Winter 
wheat is the universal crop after the fallow on some farms, 
followed next season by a crop of oats, after two ploughings 
which are cut either for corn or cured green for hay, according 
as the cleanness, weight of crop, and market prospects direct 
the judgment of the farmer. A bare fallow next ensues in 
the course, and at the end of two rotations, six years, grass 
seeds are sometimes sown, and the land left to rest and 
consolidate for a few years. 

180. Leaving to pasture, in our system, varies with the 
opinions of the farmer as a matter of course ; on some lease- 
hold properties the grasses have no place in .the routine; 
while on others, owned by the occupiers, and where the 
inclination is for stock, the greater proportion of the farm 
is left to grass. This practice has been on the increase 
during the past few years. 

181. Eoot crops have been much recommended as a 
substitute for the system of bare faUow, and the turnip, 
mangold wurzel, and other varieties of roots are cultivated to 
a considerable extent. The crops in 1889-90, represented 
20,326 tons of turnips, 13,349 tons mangolds, 872 tons carrots 
and 72,275 tons potatoes, the staple crop of the north-west 
coast. In 1859 Parliament offered a bonus of £2,000 for the 
first 200 tons of sugar manufactured from beet root grown in 
the colony, but the prize has never been claimed. 

182. Peas begin to draw some attention as a cleaning and 
enriching crop in a rotation, but the area is as yet limited : 
those who grow them in a field find great encouragement to 
enlarge the practice ; 156,1 15 bushels were grown in 1889-90. 
Barley takes the place of wheat in some localities peculiarly 
favourable to its growth. 

183. Potatoes, mangolds, turnips, and green fodder usually 
have a small field allotted for them near the homestead ; all 
the farmyard manure is carried there, and that portion of the 
farm gets rich at the expense of the other part. The absence 
of extended sub-division, which leaves the general run of 
enclosures too large for the capacity of the available farmyard 
manure, and the difficulty in obtaining the suitable manual 
labour necessary for the successful culture of roots, are among 
the chief causes which prevent them being adopted alter- 
nately on the different fields as fertilising and cleansing crops. 

184. Cattle during winter are never housed, so mild is the 
climate. On some farms open sheds are provided for the 
milking cows, and the work-horses are stabled for four months 
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in the year. Youi^ stock of all kinds rarely know what 
shelter is beyond the lee side of a whitethorn hedge, a straw 
stack, or an unreclaimed bush run. Snow never lies on the 
settled districts, and the thickest ice is soon melted when the 
sun is above th^ horizon. On the mountain ranges snow 
may be seen during four months of the year. Chickens are 
hatched in any winter month, and are reared successfully 
with no other shelter save the gorse bush or other cover 
where the nest has been hidden away, and with no other food 
than they can pick up in the farm-yard. Geese and turkeys 
frequently rear two broods in the same year. 

185. Southdown and Merino sheep are often known to have 
two droppings of lambs in one year ; and another illustration 
of the mildness of the winter is the fact that many of the 
largest flocks of Merinoes drop their lambs in May and June, 
the former being the first month of the winter. The lambs 
or dams receive no care beyond being left to uninterrupted 
quietness, flock-owners prohibiting all traffic on the runs 
during the lambing season, such runs extending in many 
instances to several thousands of acres of natural pasturage 
in the one enclosure. During the months of January, Feb- 
ruary and March, the herbage is sometimes very dry, but 
stock does not suffer to the extent of losing flesh during these 
months except in rare instances. In April the winter rains 
commence, and for two months there is a growth of pasturage 
and general vegetation of a spring-like nature ; in fact, we 
have two springs — ^spring-time proper (beginning with August), 
and the second spring in the fall. 

186. The systems above described are those employed on 
the bulk of Tasm,anian farms, but we have some farms 
improved by underground draining and by irrigation, divided 
into fieJds of a size appropriate to the necessities of high 
farming, as practised in Britain, and with live fences of 
whitethorn, where labour is engaged for all kinds of work, 
notwithstanding the poor supply. On tbese farms manures 
of all kinds are largely purchased, thereby creating manure 
in a compound ratio ; horned cattle are housed during winter, 
beeves fattened, and the manure carefully saved and restored 
to the land ; irrigation works built and in operation ; every 
implement for the saving of labour and the thorough working 
of the soil that England and even America can supply are to 
be found. Large capital is invested in tlie land ; only pure- 
bred horses, cattle, sheep and poultry are kept, and everything 
in the most perfect order and discipline ; and such farms pay 
in the long run. 

187. While seeking to induce skilled agricultural labourers 
from Great Britain to make their home in Tasmania, we must 
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remind tbem that they will meet their equals here, if not 
their superiors, in professional farm work. We have adepts 
amongst our youths at ploughing, sowing, machine reaping, 
mowing, stacking and thatching, bullock driving, shearing 
and shepherding, who would successfully compete with those 
of any nation, and this class of men increases yearly in the 
ranks of our colonial youth. Many practical inducements 
are held out for improvement, both by premiums offered to 
ability by leading farmers, and by associated efforts to 
engender a well directed rivalry amongst farming men for 
the attainment of the highest class of workmanship in the 
labours of the field. 

188. Ploughing matches are annually held in our leading 
Agricultural districts, and excite the utmost rivalry amongst 
the youth of the country, from fifty to sixty stalwart young 
men frequently engaging in our champion class matches. 
Competitors sometimes put in an appearance from the neigh- 
bouring colonies, making lengthy journeys by sea and land 
in order to be present. Competitors come also from the 
extremes of our own island, travelling by rail or road as 
much as 150 miles to reach the field of contest; a gala day 
is generally observed for 20 miles around ; a dinner with 
after speeches is held in the evening, and, as may be imagined, 
such gatherings have a happy effect in promoting the improve- 
ment of all agricultural matters. 

189. Annual shows of stock and produce are held in all the 
chief districts of Tasmania under the auspices of regularly 
organized associations, of which there are eight or ten in 
existence. Considerable amounts are allotted in prizes, keen 
rivalry obtains, and great interest is manifested by the 
attendance of the general public. In the principal districts, 
such as Hobart and Launceston, the societies embrace on 
their rolls of membership all classes of the community, from 
♦he representative of Royalty, who is usually the patron, 
downwards. The executive committees take an active 
interest in tlie promotion of all pertaining to agriculture, 
and periodical meetings are held, at which farmers have an 
opportunity of exchanging their experiences. 

189a. a conference of delegates from twenty-five of these 
societies was held at the Town Hall, Hobart, on 27th 
Januaiy, 1891. There were over 100 delegates present, and 
twenty papers were read and discussed. The outcome of the 
Conference was the passage of a Bill through the last Parlia- 
ment to provide for the establishment of a Council of 
Agriculture. The powers and duties of the Council, as stated 
in the Act (54. Vict., No. 43), may be thus summarised :— ^ 
I. To appoint Boards of Agriculture, and to maintain 



^ 
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correspondence and co-operation 'with all such Boards 
with a view to advance the interests of agriculture 
generally : 

II. To collect and publish information of every kind 
calculated to prove beneficial to colonists engaged in 
agricultural, horticultural, pastoral, and other pursuits 
connected with the culture of the soil, such as — 
The suitability of the various districts of the Colony 

for the growth or production of animal and vegetable 
products, and the soil, situation, elevation, and 
aspect of such districts : 

Information respecting plants or animals, or products, 
or agricultural machinery, or labour-saving appli- 
ances likely to prove of value to cultivators ; also, as 
to the best methods of cultivating various crops, and 
of breeding and feeding domestic animals ; also, 
how best to improve the same : 

The methods of preparing and preserving various 
products for market ; and to find where markets 
exist for products of the soil : 

To collect statistics generally concerning agricultural 
matters or subjects, particularly concerning the ai'ea 
under cultivation in each district ; number and breeds 
of animals ; nature and condition of crops during 
each month ; time of sowing, planting, and har- 
vesting ; yields of products (the average yield per 
acre of fruits, cereals, <fec.) : the cost of cultivation 
of each kind of crop ; and ail information that may 
serve to guide intending settlers : 

To collect information respecting all kinds of diseases 
of stock and pests affecting the farm, forest, garden, 
orchard, and vineyard : 

To ascertain and suggest the best means for eradicating 
poisonous plants, and for combating the effects of 
disease or ailments of domestic animals : 

To prevent as far as possible the introduction and 
spread of such diseases and pests, and to induce 
colonists to give the earliest information concerning 
the appearance of previously unknown plants, or 
parasites upon plants, or of diseases of animals, in 
order that the same may be at once identified and 
dealt with : 

To publish, when necessary, bulletins, abstracts, and 
reports containing all such information as may be 
deemed desirable : 

III. To employ, from time to time, with the approval 
of the Qovemor in Council, persons competent to 

5 
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give instraction of a practical character in matters 
appertaining to agricultural or horticultural science, 
and to arrange for occasional lectures on subjects 
of interest to cultivators of the soil : 
IV. To furnish, under restrictions and regulations 
authorised hy the Council and approved by the 
Minister, analyses of soils and manures free of cost 
to agriculturists : 

V. To supply, under the direction of an expert, small 
parcels of seeds, plants^ trees, and manures for experi- 
mental purposes to such persons as are willing to 
undertake the conduct of experiments in accordance 
with regulations promulgated by the Council : 

VI. To arrange for holding occasionally an Agricultural 
Congress, at which the Council and the Boards of 
Agriculture may be represented, for the purpose of 
advancing generally the objects of the Council : 

VII. To furnish annually to the Minister for presenta- 
tion to Parliament, a general report of the proceedings 
of the Council, together with an audited account of 
the receipts and expenditure for the year. 
The moneys to be expended under the direction of the 
Council shall be such as may be provided from time to time 
by Parliament; and such moneys shall be disbursed subject 
to the approval of the Minister. 

The Council of Agriculture has been duly formed and its 
officers appointed. At this date (June, 1392) it is about to 
open an office in Hobart. 

1 90. Salubrity and comparative coolness of climate emphati- 
cally point to Tasmania as the future breeding station for 
stud stock for all the Australian continent, and also for India ; 
especially as regards animals whose features of excellence 
consist in that massiveness of form, of muscular development, 
in the dewy mellowness of skin, of that hardy constitution 
so requisite to the ox, the mutton sheep, and draught horse ; 
all of which qualities cannot be brought out in successive 
generations to the same perfection in the enervating hotter 
climates pertaining to continental latitudes as in our more 
favoured sea-girt clime. Tasmania has always furnished 
stud sheep, cattle and draught horses to her neighbours, and 
has an established name for her stock of all kinds. Her 
stud sheep realise almost fabulous' prices in the markets of 
Victoria and New South Wales. 

191. The Merino is the sheep of Australia, and has 
established for itself, by judicious management through 
successive generations, peculiar features appropriate to the 
requirements of the country, weight and quality of fleece 
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being the principal requisite, with constitution suited to the 
dry nature of the indigenous herbage subject to prevail for 
months together in the interior of Australia. The graziers 
of that continent look to Tasmania for stud sheep to improve 
their flocks, and very high prices are obtained at the annual 
sales at Sydney and Melbourne. A year or two ago a famous 
Merino ram — Sir Thomas 1st — was sold by auction in 
Melbourne for 860 guineas, and not long afterwards his son 
— Sir Thomas 2nd — ^realised 600 guineas. The export of 
sheep for 1890 numbered 4,064, valued at £79,919. 

192. In long wool sheep Leicester and Lincoln are the 
fashionable kinds, and our cool climate, with semi-pastoral 
and agricultural operations combined, peculiarly flt Tasmania 
for keeping up the specialities of this class of sheep, uniting 
high wool and mutton values in the one animal. Our farmers 
are, however, deficient in this respect, and in 1889 we im- 
ported no less than 66,621 sheep, valued at £56,651. 

193. In homed cattle we have a few pure herds of Short- 
horns, Herefords, and Devons. Considerable demand has 
arisen of late years for animals of the last-mentioned breed 
to stock the vast natural pastures of the rising colony of 
Queensland. This active, hardy class of cattle is found to be 
eminently qualified to endure the hardships which periodically 
prevail in the far north through want of water and the general 
aridity of country; they are able to travel for water, and 
withstand the effects of want through a dry season where the 
softer Shorthorn or Hereford would suocumb. At maturity 
they are also found to lay on beef rapidly when a supers- 
abundance of grass shoots up with tropical luxuriance after 
a heavy rainfall, and will carry their meat the hundreds of 
miles often necessary to a market without the loss of weight 
befalling heavier animals. There is a wide field open for 
Tasmanian breeders to perpetuate a higl^-class of stud-cattle 
to re-invigorate the continually declining stamina of the 
native herds of more tropical climates. 

194. Tasmania has long been famed for superior horses, 
both blood and draught, and her name stands high both on 
the turf and in the farmyard. The heavy, hairy-legged, long- 
maned, massive breed of draught horses is preferred^ and 
always commands high prices in the Australian markets. 

195. The live stock in Tasmania on 31st March, 1890, was 
estimated as under : — 31,165 horses, 162,440 horned cattle, 
1,619,256 sheep, and 81,716 pigs. The live stock slaughtered 
at the public slaughter-houses at Hobart and Launoeston 
during 1889 were as follows: — 99,841 sheep and lambs,: of 
which 57,157 were imported; 9,354 homed cattle and calv^, 
of which 2,683 were imported ; and 6,026 pigs. 
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Chaftbb xvni. 

HOBTIOULTUBB. 

196. Tasmania has frequentlj been styled the " Garden o£ 
Australia/' and is worthy of the title if profuse fertility and 
radiant floral beauty constitute a claim thereto. It must be 
admitted, however, that the vast natural capabilities of the 
island have not been developed as they should have been, 
and there is a wide and profitable field open to the practical 
horticulturist. 

197. Tasmanian gardens are, as a rule, luxuriant and fruit- 
ful, but we could do with more of them. Where gardening 
is carried on systematicaUy it is found a remunerative occu- 
pation, and with the rapid increase of a superior class of 
dwelling8, and the multiplication of villa residences it must 
become still more important as a branch of industry. 

198. Flowers and plants of almost every clime bloom 
profusely^ and require but little care. As season follows 
season gardens are resplendent with cinnerarias, calceolarias, 
camelias, azaleas, and a thousand other delicate and gorgeous 
blossoms. In spring our ^cultivated landscapes present one 
mass of brilliant bloom, wild briars and golden bloom making 
a powerful contrast with the tints of the blossoming almond 
and apple. Gardens are ablaze with petunias, anemones — 
purple, scarlet and white ; and in the vineyard the Reisling 
and the Muscat put forth their tender shoots and spread 
their early leaves in the warmth of the genial sunshine. 

199. Our ornamental grounds are supplied with everything 
of note from the temperate climes. The American aloe 
(Agave Americana) is very common, and its gigantic flower^ 
stems may be seen in all directions ; the pampas grass 
(Gynerium argentum) thrives well and is very popular ; the 
WellingUmia gigantea and all the new coniferse from California 
and the Himalayas thrive exceedingly well. The Ar angaria 
excelsa grows well on our sea borders, but succumbs to frost 
higher inland. Many useful European trees (including the 
hawthorn) grow more luxuriantly than in their native habitat. 

200. The indigenous shrubs, many of which are highly 
prized as greenhouse plants in Europe and America, also help 
to enliven our grounds — ^acacias, chorozemas, correas, epacris^ 
goodia, prostrantheras, veronicas, and many others, for which 
refer to Hooker's Flora of Tasmania, Others are notable for 
their symmetrical growth or handsome foliage^ as the native 
cherry (Hococarptia cupreasiformis), which is as pretty as any 
plant of the oupressus group. The sassafras tree {Athero&' 
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p&nna moschata) appears like a magnificently gfown holly, 
and furnishes whip-sticks equal to the latter, while our tree 
fern {Dickaonia antarctica) is one of the gems of tho palatial 
conservatories of Europe. There are also some arthrotaxus 
and araucaria-like trees on the almost inaccessible part of our 
tiers but little known at present, some of which are forming 
beautiful specimens under eultivation; others, as Banksias, 
casuarinas, frenelas, <fec., are remarkable for their grotesque 
appearance through retaining their seed vessels for many years. 
Eucalypti are the predominant forest trees, some of which 
rival in proportions the coniferse of California. 

201. Tasmania has long been famed for its fruits. In 
addition to preserving all the leading old varieties, we are not 
slow to import new ones as soon as convinced of their excellence. 
For instance, in apples we can show specimens of Baldwin's, 
Boston Bussets, Northern Spy, <fec., equal to Massachusetts. 
The growth of apple trees is somewhat marvellous. We are 
told by Mr. Whiting in his pamj)hlet, published in 1862, that 
'4t is no uncommon occurrence to see young apple trees in tho 
Huon district the grafts of which have grown six feet in the 
year of grafting." The apples and pears of Tasmania far 
surpass those of Great Britain in size and appearance, and 
over 130 varieties are to be counted, including all the best 
kinds of England, Continental Europe, and America. Tho 
gross produce of apples in 1891 represented 368,986 bushels. 

202. Our pears equal the finest even of those grown in. 
Jersey, both in appearance and flavour. All sorts are 
cultivated, and the fruit is in request in the neighbouring 
colonies. Pear trees reach an enormous size, a Bon Chretien 
pear tree at Launceston being described as 120 ft. in circum- 
ference, 86 ft. in height, and 8 ft. in girth, and 18 in. from iket 
ground. This tree is handsomely shaped, and " has produced 
over 50 bushels of fruit in a single season." Nor is this an 
isolated example of fruitfulness, several other trees in the 
island having been at times equally prolific, while we read 
of single specimens of pear fruit reaching the astonishing 
weight of over 3 J lbs. The produce of the season 1891 was 
estimated at 23,204 bushels. Fruit growing (apples especially) 
has made wonderful progress within the last 30 years. The 
produce of apples in 1860 was 118,810 bashels, while in 1890 
it reached 503,013 bashels. With the growing demand in the 
English market for Tasmanian fruits it is likely that the 
industry will rapidly advance. It would be well if more 
attention were given to the growth of pears, for which there 
is always a good demand. In 1860 22,049 bushels were 
produced. In 1890 the yield was 23,204 bushels^ not a very 
large increase. 
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203. All the early grapes ripen in Tasmania, when in 
favourable sitnationSy including Black Hamburg, Chasselas, 
Sweet Water, Pineau's, &c. ; and the later kinds, as Muscat 
of Alexandria, St. Peter's, &c., ripen on walls. Exoellent 
wine has been made here, though hitherto but few have 
entered upon this as a business. The experiment now being 
made at Maria Island will be watched with particular interest 
Plums produce very abundantly, and even delicate varieties 
thrive perfectly as standards. The fig ripens without shelter, 
but does not bear so heavily as in Australia. The almond, 
apricot, nectarine, and peach may be mentioned in the 
same terms, while the mulberry outrivals its species on the 
opposite side of the Straits, being very prolific and easily 
reared. The English walnut gains from eight to ten years 
in bearing maturity. The filbert grows and produces well. 
Cherry trees grow freely from stones, and their fruit is so 
plentiful as to be almost valueless. Strawberries attain a 
remarkable size, and are more plentiful than in almost any 
other part of the world. Raspberries are equally abundant ; 
and gooseberries are as plentiful and exoellent as anywhere 
in Great Britain. 

204c. Amid such a wealth of sweetness we should be able to 
gather honey, and every settler, agricultural and horticultural, 
is recommended to keep bees. A young swarm can be obtained 
in October for a comparatively small sum, say from lOtf. to 15^.,. 
and any old box answers as a hive. Placed in the sunlight 
the bees thrive well, and produce seven or eight swarms in 
the season. As much as from 301bs. to 80lbs. of honey may 
be obtained from a hive, which is worth in the towns from Sd» 
to 6d. per lb. Where a market cannot be obtained it can be 
turned into that wholesome liquor called ''mead," or used 
for the table, whilst the wax makes excellent candles « 

'205. All the vegetables of the kitchen garden are produced 
in great abundance^ and of a quality unsurpassed. Kitchen 
gardening is practised by many private residents, and of late 
years Chinese gardeners have put in an appearance, and do a 
fair share of the trade of the towns. The mining population 
is almost entirely supplied with vegetables by Chinese. 

206. Potatoes, have been a speciality with Tasmania since 
the island was first settled, and large quantities have in past 
years been exported to the neighbouring colonies. Our Brown's 
River potatoes are superior to all the famed Engliish and 
American varieties, and Circular Head and the north-west 
coast also produce magnificent roots. The produce of 1891 
amounted to 73^158 tons; and there were exported in 1890 
33,386 tons, valued at. £101,047, the bulk of which went to 
Victoria, New South Wales, and South Australia. 
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207. There are public institutions devoted to the advance- 
ment of horticulture in most of the leading towns. At Hobart 
the Royal Society of Tasmania maintains one of the finest 
botanic gardens in the colonies. At Launceston the Corpora- 
tion has a public park, were horticulture is made a speciality, 
and from whence valuable varieties of fruits and flowers are 
distributed to other parts of the Colony. At Hobart the 
Amateurs, Gardeners, and Cottagers' Horticultural Society 
holds periodical exhibitions, while the Northern Horticultural 
Society at Launceston has four shows annually. Similar 
societies exist in several of the country municipalities. In 
the fruit districts there are Fruit Growers' Associations, 
having for their object the improvement of fruit culture and 
the opening of new markets for orchard produce. These 
associations also arrange for the transmission and sale of 
fruit in foreign markets. 

208. The total value of fresh and preserved fruits exported 
in 1890 was £136,502. 



Chapter XIX. 

OUB TiMBEB AND TiMBEB TeEES. 

209. The indigenous forest trees of Tasmania have long: 
been the admiration of visitors, and numerous English and 
European trees have also been introduced and thrive well. The- 
native forests contain many features of note, particularly the 
forest of Arden, in the western district, where evergreen 
trees of great magnitude and height are found. A recent 
writer tells of a tree called Franklin's Tree, on account of Sir 
John JFranklin having attended divine service held in the bole 
of it, while on the south side of the island is Lady Franklin's 
Tree, the circumference of which is 107 feet at a height of 
four feet from the ground. In the Huon district are several 
large and famous trees, one of which has a bole large enough 
to accommodate a party of fifteen. In the district of New 
Norfolk there is a big tree, the trunk of which has been burnt 
hollow, and afPords an apartment twenty feet long, wherein 
picnic festivities are sometimes celebrated. 

210. The principal timber trees of Tasmania, such as the 
blue gum, stringy bark, white gum or gum-topped stringy 
bark, swamp gum, and peppermint tree, furnish a hard, close- 
grained and strong timber, which is used in shipbuilding and 
housebuilding, and generally for all purposes to which oak is 
applied in England. Huon pine is very durable, and is 
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employed for boat-building, for which it is peculiarly adapted, 
and for house fittings, &c. Blackwood makes excellent naves 
and spokes, cask-staves, &e. Native myrtle is valuable for 
house-fittings. Swamp gum yields the finest palings and other 
split stuff in the world. Sassafras affords timber for house- 
fittings, bench-screws, lasts, <S:c. Celery-topped pine is chiefly 
used for masts and ships' spars. Many of our woods are 
beautifully grained and feathered, and in the hands of the 
cabinet-maker have been proved susceptible of the highest 
finish and polish. (A complete description of the different 
varieties of timber trees will be found in Taamaniana.) 

211. The timber exports of the Colony fluctuate consider- 
ably. In 1877 the quantity exported valued £72,909 ; there 
was a gradual decline until 1887, when the total was only 
£37,411. The following year it rose to £71,198, in 1889 it 
was £63,151, and in 1890 only £38,302. Reciprocal free 
trade is proposed between several of the colonies, the item of 
timber being included, and should this be carried a considerable 
expansion of trade will result. There is always a large 
demand for home consumption. 



Chapter XX. 

OuB Fisheries. 

212. The Fisheries Act, 1889, 53 Vict., No. 11, provides 
for the appointment by the Governor in Council of ** Com- 
missioners of Fisheries," not exceeding twenty-five persons, 
in whom are vested the general superintendence, management, 
and protection of all the fisheries in the Colony, including 
shellfish, crustaceans, seals, and all other fish. The Act 
prohibits the use of dynamite, or othc»r explosives for killing 
tish, or the placing of any poisonous substance into any rivers 
or waters, the fishing for salmon or trout with lights, spears, 
&c., using roe as a bait for salmon or trout, using fixed engines ; 
provides that gratings shall be erected across artificial channels 
<5onnected with rivers ; that unclean or unseasonable salmon 
or trout shall not be taken or sold, nor the young of such fish 
(young of salmon being fish of 1 2 inches from the eye to fork 
of tail, and trout 6 inches). Ketting is prohibited in all 
waters above the flow of the salt water tide. Constables have 
the power to search boats, &c., and iish illegally taken may 
be seized. The Act also provides for private and public oyster 
fisheries, the protection cf seals, and the registration of fishing 
vessels. The value of the industry cannot with certainty be 
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ascertained. There is but one fi&h market in the Colony, viz., 
at Hobart, the sales in which during the year 1889 were 
33,549 dozen of fish, realising £4,697, and 2,778 score of 
crayfish, £681 10s. It is roughly estimated that the total 
annual value of fish sold in the Colony is about £10,000. A 
register of fishing boats is now being prepared, the number of 
boats registered to date being 1 28. 

212a. Practical measures with the object of restoring the 
formerly productive oyster fisheries of Tasmania were com- 
menced some years ago by the formation, under the direction 
of the then Superintendent and Inspector of Fisheries, on 
the most suitable points of the coast, of Government oyster 
reserves, wherein breeding stocks of oysters of the best quality 
could be permanently maintained, and suitable provision made 
for ensuring a productive fall of brood or spat. Oyster Cove, 
Spring Bay, Little Swanport, and the river Tamar represent 
localities where such reserves are in aflourishing condition, and 
in the neighbourhood of most of which private oyster beds have 
also been established. Natural conditions also again seem to 
be working round in favour of the development of the oyster. 
The prolific fall of spat during the last two or three years in 
the natural bed at Cole's Bay and Little Swanport, and their 
rapid growth there, promises well for the future of the new 
centres where artificial beds are laid down. A few years 
since six or seven boats were employed in the oyster fishing 
at Southport alone, and in one of the best years the take of 
oysters along the southern coast reached 44,700 bags, equal 
to 22,350,000 oysters. About the same time the mud oyster 
was found plentifully in the river Tamar, and there were five 
or six boats engaged dredging, taking during the season an 
a,verage of 150 dozen each boat. One witness before the 
Royal Commission stated he had got as many as 1,000 dozen 
a day. There are none in the river now. The mussel is 
esteemed by many coast settlers as an article of food, but 
few are brought to market. 

213. On 30th January, 1882, a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the fisheries and the laws relating 
to fish preservation, and also to see to what extent the Colony 
is injured by the operations of vessels from other colonies on 
the deep-sea grounds of the Tasmanian coast. From the 
very elaborate report of the Commission the following facts 
are derived. 

214. Including the succesfully acclimatised European 
fishes, there are 188 species of sea and inland fish known to 

• Tasmania. Only about one-third of these are good edible 
fish, and of these about 21 kinds are caught in sufficient 
numbers to form a reliable market supply. 
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215. Tho fishing grounds are arranged under three divisions. 
— the home gi'oonds, middle grounds, and open sea. The 
home grounds are the upper waters of estuaries and the 
sheltered bays and inlets all round the coast, depth from 1 to 
3 fathoms. Here are caught the young native salmon (a fish 
of the perch family), the silver perch, red bastard trumpeter, 
flathead, horse mackerel (young), snotgall trevally (young), 
estuary mullet, rock cod, fiounder, sole, and garfish. Tas- 
manian flounders enjoy a high reputation among Australian 
visitors. 

216. The middle grounds are the lower portions of estuaries 
and the fishing banks at a depth of from 3 to 8 fathoms. 
Here are obtained the mature native salmon, carp, black and 
silver perch, magpie perch, school or half-grown trumpeter, 
mature bastard trumpeter, rock gurnet, whiting, horse 
mackerel (mature), silver trevally, snotgall trevally, cape 
cod, ling, and conger eel. 

217. The open sea grounds extend as far as eighteen miles 
from the coast. The depth is from 10 to 80 fathoms, and only 
first-class boats can be employed. Here from the coral and 
rock bottoms are obtained the old man trumpeter, black and 
silver perch, silver trumpeter, rock gurnet, and other fish. 
The surface fish caught on these grounds are the barracouta 
and kingfish. The trumpeter is one of the most highly 
esteemed fishes known to Australian waters, and is in great 
request with visitors to Tasmania. 

218. The above are the fishes proper. The crustaceans are 
the common crayfish, freshwater lobster, the king crab, and 
the prawn or shrimp. The crayfish is the chief, and it is 
estimated that over 280 tons of .this splendid cmstaoean are 
annually brought to market. A mature fish weighs from 61bs. 
to 71bs. 

218a. The boats used in the open sea grounds are of the 
whaleboat type, generally 37 ft. 6 in. long. 7 ft. 8 in. beam 
and about 3 ft. deep. Their average value with equipment 
of nets, deep sea lines, &c., is about £120. There are generally 
three men to each boat. The boats have centre boards and 
wells perforated in direct communication with the sea. In 
these the fish remain alive and healthy for a considerable 
period. The total value of boats and equipment now engaged 
in the fishing trade is about £8,000. 

219. There are about 1,000 known species of molluscs in 
Tasmania, but only two are of particular economic value, viz., 
the common or mud oyster, identical with the English species, 
and the common mussel. Scallops, genus Pectertf also abound 
but are not brought to market ; and likewise the so-called 
** mutton-fish " a representative of the genus ffoUiotis, closely 
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allied to the form so much esteemed for food on the coast of 
France and in the Channel Islands. The oyster through indis- 
criminate and unskilful fishing, has almost disappeared from 
our coasts, and our markets are supplied from Sydney and 
New Zealand, the value of imports being estimated at about 
£1,600 a year. 

220. The Royal Commission obtained satisfactory evidence 
of the success of our efforts to acclimatise the salmonidas. 
Five shipments of salmon and trout ova have been brought 
from England and Scotland. The first three shipments failed. 
The last two were very successful. The first ova were placed 
in the hatching boxes, New Norfolk, in April, 1864. They 
were salmon, salmon trout, and brown trout. On the 4th May 
the first trout burst its egg ; on the following day the first 
salmon. Since then these fish have been distributed over the 
Colony with very great success. The brown trout affords 
splendid sport for anglers. It seems to grow to a much 
greater size than in Britain, from 121bs. to 201bs. being by 
no means uncommon. One fish was caught in the River Huon 
weighing 281bs. ; another in the Mersey, near Latrobe, 
weighing 231bs. His Excellency Sir Robert Hamilton caught 
a splen(&d fish, believed to be a true salmon, in the Huon^ 
in November, 1887, which weighed 28 Jibs. Through the 
liberality of the Hon. Dr. Agnew, a further experiment in 
the acclimatisation of the Atlantic salmon was made under 
the immediate supervision of Sir Thomas Brady, Inspector 
of the Irish Fisheries, who arrived here on 14th April, 1887, 
in the s.s. " Kaikoura " with a shipment of 50 boxes con- 
taining 400,000 ova of the Salmo salar. These ova had all 
reached the " eyed " stage. They were successfully deposited 
in the hatching boxes at the River Plenty, and great results 
are anticipated. Uncertainty still exists as to the successful 
propagation of the true salmon in Tasmanian waters, but 
there can be no doubt whatever about the salmon trout and 
the brown trout, as both species are now abundant in many 
of our rivers. 

The fishes successfully introduced are Salmo scdar, ScUmo 
trutta, Salmo fario varieties. Ausonii, Salmo fontinalis^ Tinea 
vidgaris, Cyprinus auratus, Cyprmuscara88ius,£ercajluviatili8. 

221. Salmon trout fishing in Tasmania is now eagerly 
looked forward to by Australian sportsmen. The season is 
from 2nd September to 1st May. Licenses to fish with rod 
and line are issued at the Municipal offices in different parts 
of the Colony, the charge being 10s. for the season. In the 
north fishing is conserved by the Launceston Fish and Game 
Protection Society. 

222. Lady visitors to Tasmania find pleasure in the beautiful 
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ornaments made from shells which are collected and prepared 
by the half-caste natives of Barren and Badger Islands, in 
Bass Straits. It will be interesting to note that the larger 
pendants and necklaces are of the pearly Trigonia; &e 
beautiful blue and green necklaces are of different species of 
the Elenchus and the Margarita Tasmanica. The curious 
rice shell necklaces are \arious species of Truncatella ; the 
tooth shell necklaces, Marinula pellucida ; the oat shell neck- 
laces, species of Columbella ; and the rosary shell necklaces 
and bracelets are of|the Kerita atrata. These shells vary in 
price from 5s. to 10s. per string, and the pendants range 
according to the quality and size. Large numbers are sold 
during the season. 



Chaptek XXI. 
Inteb-communication. 

Steamers — Bailways — Roads and Bridges — Electric 
Telegraphs — Post Offices ^ due. 

223. Intending settlers must not imagine that in coming 
to Tasmania they are isolating themselves from the rest of 
the world. Tasmania lies right in the fair way between 
Australia and New Zealand, and there is frequent first-class 
steam communication between the island and all leading 
cities of the south. The fares charged are little more than 
for similar journeys in the old country. 

Steamebs. 

224. The Union Steam Shipping Company of New Zealand, 
which succeeded the Tasmanian Steam Navigation Company, 
has the leading traffic. One of their boats leaves Hobart for 
Melbourne every week, making the voyage round the east 
coast in from 36 to 40 hours. The fares are — saloon, £2 10s. ; 
return ticket, available for six months, £4 ; steerage, £1 10«. ; 
return ticket, £2 \0s. One of the same Company's boats 
leaves Hobart for Sydney about every five days, the fares 
being — saloon, £2 ; return tickets, available for six months, 
£3 ; steerage, 15«. single, 26«. return. 

225. The magnificent boats of the Union Steamship Com- 
pany, ranging from 1,500 to 3,000 tons, touch regularly at 
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Hobart on their voyages to and from Melbourne and New- 
Zealand ports. They leave Hobart every Thursday for New 
Zealand, or oftener if required, conveying passengers and 
cargo. The accommodation is very superior, and the fares 
about the same as by the local boats. 

226. The chief passenger traffic with Melbourne goes by 
way of Launceston. The passage from wharf to wharf is from 
20 to 22 hours, and of that period at least six or seven hours 
are spent in smooth water. The Main Line Railway com- 
pletes the journey between Hobart and Launceston. The 
Union Company's steamers leave Launceston and Melbourne 
almost every other day in the summer season, and are crowded 
with passengers. Li winter there is generally a bi-weekly 
connection. The fares are — saloon, with provisions, £1 ; 
return tickets, £1 15«., available for six months; steerage, 
7s. 6c?. j The steamers are exceedingly comfortable and well 
found. The Company now has a steamer regularly employed 
in the Melbourne and N.W. Coast trade. She leaves Mel- 
bourne and Formby every seven days, calling at coijtst ports 
en route. Fares same as Launceston and Melbourne line. 
Messrs. Huddart, Parker and Co., Limited, maintain a 
service between Launceston and Melbourne by an express 
pa^enger steamboat, avemging about 18 hours from wharf 
to wharf, and sailing from both ports twice a week. Usual 
fares (including provisions) — saloon, £1 10«. ; return tickets, 
available for six months, £2 10s. ; steerage, £1 ; return, 
£1 10s. Excursion rates during summer months. At present 
tickets are issued to saloon passengers for 15s. single, 25s. 
return ; steerage, 7s. 6d The last rates do not include meals. 
Between Hobart and Sydney, Huddart, Parker and Co., 
Limited, also run one of the largest intercolonial passenger 
steamers, at intervals of 10 days or a fortnight. Rates 
(including meals) are — ^saloon, single, £1 10s. ; return, £2 10s.; 
steerage, 15s., single only. A new and powerful steamer, 
specially designed for this trade, will shortly be placed on the 
line. 

227. The Union SS. Co. generally have one large steamer 
in the trade between Launceston and Sydney, the passage 
occupying about 48 hours. The fares are — saloon, £2 10s. ; 
return ticket, available for six months, £5; steerage, £1 10s. 
Since the opening of the overland railway between Melbourne 
and Sydney, many Tasmanian travellers prefer making the 
continental journey by land. 

228. The Tasmanian coasting traffic employs several good 
steamers, and others are being procured to meet the increasing 
trade. The United Steam Shipping Co. have a large steamer, 
the ** Devon," trading between Hobart and the west coast 
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They also have the '^Koonya," trading from Laanceston to 
the west coast, and the steamers, '' Herbert," *^ Cambria," 
"Wakefield" and "Dorset" are variously employed in the 
same trade and in serving the ports on the north-west and 
north-east coasts. In fine weather the coastal trips are 
very pleasurable. Messrs. T. A. Beynolds & Co. have a 
small fleet of steamers of from 200 to 300 tons, trading 
between Hobart and the Port of Strahan, Macquarie Harbour, 
which is the natural outlet for the produce of the west coast 
silver fields. Steamers now trade regularly between Laun- 
ceston and Bridport and Boobyalla on the north-east coast 
and Macquarie and Trial Harbour and Pieman River on the 
west coast. A screw boat, " the Warrentinna," runs between 
Launceston and Hobart, via George's Bay, Maria island, &c. 
Another boat trades between Launceston and the islands in 
Bass Straits. The fares are moderate, and the accommoda- 
tion good. 

229. The river trade is carried on by a regular fleet of 
small steamers. On the Derwent a fine paddle steamer, the 
"Monarch," trades regularly between Hobart and New 
Norfolk, while excursion trips by other steamers are frequent. 
Several good screw boats conduct the trade between the 
capital city and ports in D'Entrecasteaux Channel and the 
river Huon. Steam ferry boats ply hourly between Hobart 
and Kangaroo Point, a pretty watering place on the eastern 
side of Sullivan's Cove ; and steam launches and sailing and 
pulling boats are always at the call of travellers and excur- 
sionists, the charges being moderate. 

230. The river trade of the Tamar is very extensive. 
There are a number of small screw steamers at present 
employed between Launceston, Beaconsfield and George Town, 
calling at intermediate stations when required. On the 
river Mersey steamers run twice daily between Torquay and 
Latrobe. A steam dredge is now engaged under the Marine 
Board in dredging operations on the Mersey. The Launceston 
Marine Board have a powerful tug- boat, the " Wybia," avail- 
able for special excursions when not engaged in the work of 
the port. There are one or two steam yachts available for 
pleasure seekers, and a number of watermen always plying 
for hire, and ready to show visitors the beauties of the 
Cataract Gorge, or conduct them on a fishing excursion upon 
very moderate terms. 

230a. The large ocean steamers of the Union Steamship 
Company, the Shaw, Savill and Albion Line, the Anchor 
Line, and others trading between Great Britain and the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, now make Hobart a 
regular port of calL 
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Railways. 

231. The main artery of communication through the island 
is the Tasmanian Main Line Railway, which was constructed 
by a British Company under a Government guarantee of 
5 per cent, per annum upon a construction capital of 
£650,000. It was opened for traffic in March, 1876, and 
purchased by Government towards the close of the year 1890 
for the sum of £1,106,500. It connects Hobart with 
Launceston, is 133 miles long, and touches at about 30 inter- 
mediate stations en route. It is built on the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, 
and runs ordinary and express passenger trains, which per- 
form the journey in six hours, including stoppages at 14 
intermediate stations. 

232. The traffic on the main line is very considerable, 
and increases from year to year. Local trains run almost 
hourly between Hobart and Brighton, a station 17^ miles 
from Hobart, and are found a great convenience. The rates 
of fare average from 3d. per mile first class. The fares 
between Hobart and Launceston are — single first class 
ticket, 30s. ; return ditto, available for 11 days, 45s.; single 
second class, 20s. ; return, 30s. (For full particulars see 
Appendix G.) 

233. The Launceston and Western Railway, now in the 
bands of Government, was the first constructed in Tasmania. 
It originally connected the town of Launceston with the 
town of Deloraine, 45 miles to the westward, but is now 
extended to Ulverstone on the north-west coast, a total length 
of 93f miles. The line to Deloraine was constructed by a 
company on a local guarantee, but eventually fell into the 
hands of Government. The first gauge adopted was 5 ft. 3 in., 
since altered to the Government gauge of 3 ft. 6 in. There 
are 26 intermediate stations in the leading centres of the 
agricultural country. Parliament in its last session passed 
an Act authorising the extension of this railway from 
Ulverstone to Burnie (Emu Bay), which will connect the 
Government system with the Van Diemen's Land Company's 
Railway from Emu Bay to Waratah and the Mount Bischoff 
tin mine. An Act has also been passed authorising a syndi- 
cate to construct a railway from "Waratah to Mount Zeehan 
on the west coast. 

234. With the exception of the Emu Bay- Waratah line, 
the whole of the existing railways belong to the Government, 
and in recent Acts authorising the construction of syndicate 
railways provision has been made for working under Govern- 
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ment anpervision. The. following is a chronological state- 
ment of the progress of railway deyelopment generally : — 



1. Lannooston and Weetem, Lannceston to 

JL^oXOlckUlO ■■• ••> ••• ••• ••• 

2. Tasmanian Main Line Railway, Hobart to 

Evandale Junction, with running powers 
to Liaunceston 

3. Emu Bay and Mount Bischoff, Emu Bay to 

Waratah (Company) 

4. Oatlands Branch, Parattah to Oatlands 

6. Mersey Extension, Deloraine to Formby •., 

6. Fingal Branch, Comers to Avoca 

7. Berwent Valley Branch, Bridgewater to 

New Norfolk. .. 

8. Extension ditto, New Norfolk to Glenora ... 

9. Scottsdale Line, Lannoeston to Scottedale ... 

10. Chudleigh Branch, Deloraine to Chudleigh 

11. Extension, Formby to Ulverstone ... 

12. Green Ponds Branch, Brighton to Apsley ••• 

JLUxiklj... ... ••• ... ••* 



424} 



Ol>ened for 
traffic. 



10 Feb., 1S71 



1 Not., 1876 

14 July, 1884 
18 May, 1885 
30 May, 1886 
29 June, 1886 

1 Sept., 1887 
27 July, 1888 
9 Aug., 1889 
6 April, 1890 
8 July, 1890 
April, 1891 



Two new lines have been completed and opened during the 
present year (1892), viz. : the Sorrel Railway — Bellerive to 
Sorrel, 15 miles ; and the Strahan to Zeehan Railway (West 
Coast), 29 miles : total 44 miles. Both lines are working 
satisfactorily, but no returns are as yet obtainable. 

235. Exclusive of the Green Ponds line, the returns for 
which are not yet obtainable, the total cost of railways open 
to end of 1890, viz., 398f miles, was stated at £3,088,882. 
The receipts for 1890 were £186,934, and the working 
expenses £167,340. The percentage of profit to capital 
expenditure was stated at 0*63. The apparently small per- 
centage of profit is to be largely accounted for by the fact 
that 183*3 per cent, of the railways opened are under seven 
years old, and traffic has not yet had time to develop. It is 
authoritatively estimated that the older lines are now realising 
a profit of more than 3 per cent, on capital 

236. By an Act of the 1891 session of Parliament surveys 
have been authorised for new routes and sums voted as 
under: — Waratah to Zeehan (additional), Mole Creek to 
Zeehan (additional), Ouse to Zeehan (additional), £7,300 ; 
Ulverstone to Emu Bay (additional), £1,500; Zeehan Rail- 
way ( survey for new route), £2,200; total, £11,000. Acts 
of Parliament have authorised private syndicates to construct 
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the following railways : — Waratah to Zeehan ; Derwent 
Valley to Zeehan ; Zeehan to Monnt Dnndas ; Zeehan, 
Dundas and Mount Bead ; New Dundas tramway ; Godkin 
tramway ; Zeehan tramway ; Fingal and Mathinna tram- 
way. The syndicates are making progress with preliminary 
operations, and one railway (that from Zeehan to Dundas) is 
nearly completed. 

237. New lines of railway are contemplated, but in the 
present condition of Colonial finances it is deemed wise to 
defer their construction. Surveys have been authorised and 
almost completed for the following lines : — From Kimberley's 
Ford via Sheffield to Western Railway, on the North- West 
Coast ; Ulverstone to Emu Bay ; from Tunnack to Parattah 
Station or some coDvenient part of the Main Line Railway ; 
Antill Ponds to Cressy and Longford ; Lower Piper branch, 
Scottsdale Railway ; Glenora to the Ouse ; Scottsdale to 
Upper Ringarooma. 

238. To the end of 1890 there were 424i miles of railway 
open for traffic, and 44 miles in course of construction. 

Roads and Bridges. 

239. The roads of Tasmania may be divided into three 
classes, viz. : • the main roads, made by the Government, and 
maintained at a fixed rate per mile per annum, ranging from 
^10 to £25 ; district roads, under the control of the Road 
Trusts, made and maintained by local rating, supplemented by 
grants in aid ; and the local roads and streets, in the hands 
of the Municipalities. The bridges are included in the term 
roads. 

240. The total length of main roads existing in the year 
1890 was 5,659 miles, 728 miles of which were under the 
control of Main Road Boards appointed by Government. The 
total expenditure in maintenance during the same year was 
£43,340. 

241. The Road Trusts had under their control 4,978 miles of 
district roads ; their rates for the year ranged from 4c2. to Is. 
in the pound, and produced £15,998, and they obtained from 
the Treasury in aid of roads £13,318. Their total expen- 
diture was £30,212. It is difficult to ascertain the exact 
length of the local roads and streets in the hands of the 
Municipalities, or the expenditure upon them, but it would 
probably exceed £30,000. 

Public Wobks. 

242. Road-making and bridge-building are at present, 
receiving a large amount of attention from Government and 

6 
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the people, and during every session of Parliament votes are 
authorised for continuing the construction of such works. 
The general expenditure on public works under the various 
existing Public Works Acts to end of 1889 has amounted 
to £4,198,528. This amount includes expenditure on rail- 
ways and railway surveys (see paragraphs 235 to 237); 
Defence works, iHiprovements of streets in chief cities, im- 
provements in the Biver Tamar, expenditure on Sorell 
causeway, new schools, public works and buildings generally, 
branch roads and bridges, and in fact all works authorised 
by Parliament under special enactments. It also includes 
amounts on supplementary estimates, and expenditure on 
roads under the provisions of the Waste Lands Act (see 
Chapter XIII.). There were unexpended balances at the end 
of the financial year 1889, for the construction of main and 
branch roads and bridges, <&c., to the amount of £469,966 ; 
under supplementary votes, £54,885 ; and for Railway con- 
struction, £356,764. During the session of 1891 Parliament 
passed Acts authorising construction of the following works :v— 
Main roads, £10,800; main road and other bridges, £2,550 ; 
branch roads, £94,300 ; branch road bridges, £13,540 ; 
bridges speciaJ, £22,000 ; jetties, £3,050 ; harbour improve- 
ments, £52,050 ; miscellaneous works, £14,130; tracks and 
emergent works, £18,500; streets, £3,000; public buildings, 
£53,150. Under the Public Works Execution Act expendi- 
ture amounting to £148,777 was authorised for the completion 
of railways now under construction, and for additional 
works, improvements, and accommodation on railways 
generally. The total of works thus authorised amounts to 
£435,847, part of which will be covered by certain balances 
unexpended under former Railway Acts, 

243. Where there are no railroads communication is main- 
tained between centres of population by coach. Some of these 
vehicles are commodious and comfortable, and the fares 
charged are moderate. Time-tables and rates will be found 
in all the almanacs. 

Electbio Telsoraphs. 

244. At the close of 1890 there were 1,925 miles of telegrp.ph 
belonj^ing to Government open in Tasmania. There were 
136 stations, communicating with every important centre of 
population, and extensions are always being made. The above 
does not include the telegraph lines on railways. The Tas- 
manian and Yictorian submarine telegraph, 359 miles, is 
worked by the Eastern Extension, Australasian, and China 
Telegraph Co., Limited, upon a guarantee from the Tasmanian 
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Government. It connects Tasmania with the colonies and 
Europe. 

245. The ntunber of messages transmitted between stations 
in Tasmania in 1890 was 194,662, and between Tasmania 
and other countries 98,532. 929 European messages were 
forwarded, making a total of 294,123 messages. The total 
revenue, including that from cablegrams, was £31,807 ; the 
total expenditure, including subsidy to the Cable Company, 
iB22,983. The persons employed in the department numbered 
203. 

246. The telephone system is now in full work in the 
Colony, and is being rapidly extended. The number of 
circuits open in 1890 was 646, with 882 miles of wire. The 
value of the annual rental was £3,987, and the rents actually 
received £3,178. 

The Post Offiob. 

247. In 1890 there were in Tasmania 315 post offices and 
receiving houses, employing 522 officials. There are 3,100 
miles of post roads, and the mails travelled during the year 
867,702 miles. Correspondence passed' through the post 
office as follows : — 

Received. Despatched. 

Letters 3,909,001 4,319,842 

Postcards ... 128,407 137,157 

Packets 689,164 771,068 

Newspapers... 3,313,564 4,142,654 

The total revenue amounted to £41,759, and the expendi- 
ture to £46,137. 

248. The ship letters received during 1890 were 716,325 
despatched, 638,197. Ship packets received, 192,109 
despatched, 71,728. Ship newspapers received, 798,917 
despatched, 411,576. 3,681,145 letters passed inland during 
the year, and 3,731,078 newspapers. The postcard system 
was introduced in 1882, and in 1890 the number received and 
despatched was 265,564. The charge is Id. throughout the 
Colony. The postal rates within Tasmania are : For town 
letters. Id, per half ounce; for inland and inter-oolonial 
letters, 2d. per half ounce. For the United Kingdom, via 
Plymouth, San Francisco, and Torres Straits, the rates are 
2^. per half ounce, and for the United Kingdom via Brindisi 
or Naples, 2j^d. per half ounce. In the city of Hobart there 
are three town deliveries daily, in Launceston there are four. 
In the chief towns pillar letter-boxes are erected in con- 
venient places, and are much appreciated by the public. 
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Chapter XXII. 

Cost of Liyinq. 

Hotel Charges — Boarding-haibses — House Emts — Eatimate 

for Family^ d:c, 

249. The cost of living in Tasmania is moderate, and by 
good management families can live well and economically. 
The visitor on first landing would probably seek accommo- 
dation in a hotel or boarding-house, and of these he can find 
plenty according to his tastes and means. In the first-class 
hotels of Hobart and Launceston the accommodation is ex- 
ceedingly good ; the houses are well furnished, and capital 
tables are kept. In these hotels the charges are per tarifp at 
per day, or by special arrangement at per week, large reduc- 
tions being made in the case of families. The tarifit charges 
at first-class hotels are about 2s. 6d. for bed, breakfast, 
luncheon, or tea, and 3«. to 4:8. for dinner (table (Thdte), with a 
grand menu. The daily charges are 10«. to lis. 6c?. for board 
and residence. Private sitting-rooms are charged at from 
10s. to 15s. per day. These are generally well furnished, 
with pianos and all the conveniences of civilised society. 
Where tourists are likely to remain some time they make 
arrangements with the host according to circumstances. 

250. In second and third-class hotels arrangements may be 
made according to the season and the accommodation offered. 
Many of these hotels work upon a tariff of Is. 6c?. for every- 
thing all round ; others charge at the rate of from two guineas 
to thirty shillings per week. Some hotels accept permanent 
boarders at about 25s. per week. 

251. There are private boarding-houses of all classes, 
charging visitors from about two guineas to a pound per week, 
according to accommodation and requirements. Permanent 
boarders pay from 18s. to 25s. per week. 

252. House rent varies according to the position and quality 
of the dwelling. The landlord has to pay the property tax, 
which the tenant may deduct ; and the tenant as a rule pays 
the municipal rates, which are chiefly for police protection and 
water supply. Cottages of fi:om three to four rooms, built of 
stone, brick, wood, or iron, and situated in good localities, 
bring from 8«. to 15s. per week; from four to six rooms, from 
10s. to £1 per week. Good houses near town, of from six to 
eight rooms, with every convenience, realise from £50 to £75 
per annum ; and houses of a still larger and superior class, 
with garden grounds attached, reach as high as £200 per 
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annum. Very many of our cottages and medium-class houses 
have good gardens attached, and especially is this the case in 
the suburbs of Hobart and Launceston. In country districts 
rents are proportionately lower, but all depends upon locality 
and quality of the housa 

253. To define the cost of living with accuracy is a difficult 
task, so very much depends upon the ** style in which it's 
done." An estimate for a small family of the artisan class 
may be offered, which will be found tolerably correct. Of 
course, necessaries only are included, but some of these might 
be varied occasionally for articles more luxurious without 
greatly increasing the cost. 

254. Rough estimate of the weekly cost of living in Tas- 
mania for a family consisting of a man, his wife, and two 
children, without servant (reckon three adults) : — 

8, d. 

Bent and taxes for four-roomed cottage, say 10 

Meat, 201bs. at ^d 6 8 

Bread, 10 21b. loaves at 3c?. 2 6 

Sugar, 31bs. at 4c^ 1 

Tea, Jib. at 2«. 6c?. 1 3 

Coffee, Jib. at 2s 1 

Milk, 7 pints at 2W. : 1 5J 

Butter, 21bs. at Is, 2 

Eggs, 1 doz 10 

Potatoes, Ulbs , 1 

Vegetables, 141bs 1 

Bice or barley, lib 4 

Salt, lib IJ 

Pepper, Jib. at Is 6 

Soap, 31bs. at 4<? 1 

Soda, lib 2 

Whiting, lib IJ 

Sundries 1 6 

Fuelandlight 3 

Clothing, boots and shoes, &c. 6 

Total £2 1. 5i 



Or, say, two guineas per week. 

255. The intending settler is recommended not to encumber 
himself with too many articles of furniture, as most thinois 
required for the homes of artisans can be bought very cheaply 
in the Colon v. Bed and household linen, and useful articles 
which can be packed in small compass, may be brought. This 
advice does not apply to gentlemen of means who may possess 
valuable furniture which would only be sacrificed by sale. It 
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ig better to bring such to the Colony. AU farniture of a 
superior class is very expensive in Tasmania, and as second- 
hand furniture which has been in use for six months before 
sailing is admitted duty free, there is an advantage in bring- 
ing it. 

256. For the average retail prices of provisions and other 
articles the reader is referred to Appendix F. 



Chapter XXTTI. 

Work and Wages in Tasmania. 

Out Indvstrial Pursuits cmd their Rewards. 

{See sec. 370 for provifiions of Masters and Servants Act.) 

257. A hand-book like the present would be incomplete 
without some particulars of the various industrial pursuits of 
the colonists, and the wages paid in return for honest labour. 
The f oUcwing list will be found reliable : — 

258. Architects are, as a rule, paid on the English 
principle, either by special rate or by commission. There are 
not many in this profession in Tasmania, and all seem to be 
doing extremely well. Many combine the business of 
practical builders with their architectural pursuits. Building 
has been very active lately in the Colony, and the remunera- 
tion of those in the trade has increased in corresponding ratio. 
The wages of all artisans engaged in the erection, completion, 
or furnishing of public or private buildings are higher than 
they have been for several years past. 

259. Artists. — There is not much scope in this Colony, 
excepting for practical or decorative artists engaged in 
trades. A few men are engaged in teaching, and get from 
30s, to £2 lOs. per quarter for two or three lessons a week 
of an hour's duration. A fine art gallery has been added 
to the Museum buildings at Hobart, where there is also 
a large technical school. There is also a large art gallery 
at Launceston. 

260. Bakers. — Those who supply us with the staff of life 
are well paid in Tasmania, and the business is generally in 
the hands of small tradesmen. Foremen in first-class bakeries 
earn £2 10«. per week. First-class hands are also paid from 
£2 to £2 10s, per week. Second and third-class hands get. 
from 25s. to 35s. per week, sometimes with board. First- 
class confectioners can obtain an advance upon these rates. 

261. Barbers. — Men working on their own account earn 
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from £S to £6 per week, and more in the busy seasons. 
Journeymen's wages are from £2 to £2 10«. per week. None 
of oar hotels keep barbers. 

262. Blacksmiths. — Good men have been in demand 
lately, many of onr mining companies maintaining their own 
smithies. Ordinary bush hands earn from 78, 6d. to 9s. per 
day of eight hours. Engine-smiths get from 10s. to 12«. per 
day of nine hours. At the mines blacksmiths get from 9^ 
to 128. per day. 

263. Bark Tbadb. — A very large quantity of wattle bark 
is now annually shipped to England, and a considerable 
amount of labour is created in consequence. The stripping 
is paid for by quantity, the average rate being about 12«. per 
ton. The carting is also done by the ton, the rate being, 
where the distance does not exceed 30 miles, 255. per ton. 
11,007 tons were exported in 1890, valued at £87, 137. This 
trade is of growing importance. The chief bark exported is 
that of the wattle. There are two species, the black wattle 
(Acacia moUistma) and the silver wattle (A, dealhata). The 
first yields the most valuable bark, and is common on dry and 
stony hills. The blackwood tree {Acacia melanoxylan) also 
yields a valuable bark, and that of the myrtle (Fagu8 Cunning* 
haraii) has lately become of value for its tanning properties. 
The bark is usually ground and bagged before being shipped, 
but it has been frequently proposed to extract the tannin and 
export it in a semi-liquid form. This would doubtless lead to 
a great saving of freight, and give an impetus to the business 
of our cooperages, as large numbers of casks would be 
required. 

264. Boilermakers have been in demand recently, owing 
to the heavy machinery required for the mines. Their wages 
range from 9s. to 1 2s. per day of eight hours. 

265. Briokmakers can obtain from 12s. to 14s. per 1,000 
green on the hack. Most of the bricks used in the cities are 
now made by machinery. 

266. Bricklayers are in demand, and obtain from 6s. to 
12s. per day of eight hours. 

267. Butchers. — Slaughtermen receive from 35s. to 60s. 
per week ; shopmen average from 30s. to 45s. per week. Boy 
outriders receive from 10s. to 15s. per week, with board and 
lodging. The average wages of ordinary hands, town and 
country, range from 5s. to 10s. per day. 

268. Bookbinders. — Good journeymen obtain from 50s. to 
£4 per week. The trade is to some extent in the hands of 
men working on their own account, who can earn from £3 to 
£5 per week. 

269. Bootmakers. — Good hands can earn from 5s. to 8s. 6^. 
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per day. First-class hands, finishera, and foremen from 
£2 10«. to £3 weekly. Many apprentices are employed. 
Tasmanian made boots and shoes have a high name in the 
colonies, especially those made from kangaroo skins. 

270. Bbassfoundebs. — From £2 10«. to £3 per week. 

271. BooKKEEPEBS receive various salaries, according to 
ability and the class of business in which they are employed. 
Salaries range from £100 to £300 per annum. The supply 
is always in excess of the demand. 

272. Carpektbbs. — There is generally abundant employ- 
ment for carpenters. Foremen earn from £3 10^. to £5 per 
week House and general carpenters average about 6^. to 
128, M. per day of eight hours. Bush carpenters, Ss. 6d, to 
10«. per day. Ship carpenters earn from 10«. to 12«. per day 
of eight hours. At the mines carpenters earn from lOs. to 
138. per per day, and at the West Coast silver mines as high 
as lbs. per day. 

273. Oabinet-makebs are generally employed by piece-work, 
but when engaged by time the following are about the rates 
of wages per day of eight hours : — First-class workmen, 9«. to 
11«. ; second ditto, 7«. 6d. to 8^. 6d, ; upholsterers, Ss. to 10^.; 
makers of deal tables, meat safes, &c,, 7«. 6d, to 9^. Good 
hands are all fully employed. Much of the commoner class 
of work is now done by Chinese, who crowd the auction 
rooms with goods made in deal, stained to imitate cedar. 

274. Cabbiage Tbade. — ^This trade has been somewhat 
depressed of late. Men work nine hours, and the rates are 
as follows : — Body-makers, 8«. to 10«. per day ; wheelwrights, 
9«. to 10«. per day; smiths, 9s. to 12«. per day; vicemen, 
7s. 6c?. to 9s. per day; painters, 9s. to 12s. per day ; trimmers, 
9s. to 12s. per day. Apprentices get from 5s. per week at 
the start to 20s. and 25s. per week at the finish of their five 
years' indentures. 

275. Cabtebs. — A man with his own horse and dray can 
get constant work at from £3 to £4 per week. Where the 
employer furnishes the team the wages are from 6s. 6d. to 
7s. 6c?. per diem. 

276. Cabmen are not a well paid class in Tasmania, owing 
to the circumstance that boys over 16 years of age are 
eligible. The annual licence is 20s. for the cab or car, and 
10s. for the driver. An ordinary driver can earn from 10s. 
to 15s. per week with board and lodging. Men who find 
themselves get from £1 to £1 15s. per week 

277. Cabvebs have recently found good employment here 
at remunerative wages, owing to the increase of ornamental 
building. They are usually paid by the piece, and can earn 
from £3 to £4 a week. 
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278. Carriers. — This trade has grown into considerable 
importance lately, owing to the amount of traffic in the 
various mining districts. Owners of teams are doing exceed- 
ingly well. Their men work ten hours a day, and are paid 
at the rate of from £2 5a. to <£3 a week. 

279. Oattlkers — The few employed here find ample work 
at from 10a. to 12a. per day of nine hours. 

280. Clerks. — This profession includes a great diversity 
of talent and compensation, from 10a. per week upwards. A 
fair average salary is about £2 10a. per week. Clerks are not 
recommended to come unless to a special engagement. 

281. Coopers. — Work chiefly done by the piece. On wsiges 
the rates are from 8a. to 10a. per da^ of eight hours. 

282. Coppersmiths. — This work is generally done in our 
ironmongery establishments by general hands. Wages may 
be stated at from 8a. to 12a. per day. 

283. Cooks. — The fact that ** Providence sends the food, 
the devil the cooks," is well exemplified in Tasmania, and a 
good cook can get first-class wages. Domestic cooks are paid 
from 10a. to 25a. per week with board and lodging. Hotel 
cooks get as high as £4: per week. 

284. Drapers. — Good counter hands get from £Z 10a. to 
£4: per week ; medium, from £2 to £2 10a. per week. Porters 
33s. per week. 

285. Dressmakers and Milliners. — In shops many of the 
hands are paid by piece-work, and a good many apprentices 
are employed. First-class hands average from £2 to £3 per 
week. Ordinary hands average from 10a. to 20a. per week. 
At the clothing factories machine girls working eight hours 
a day average from 15a to 20a. per week. Girls employed at 
hand work average from 5a. to 20a. per week; men and 
finishers from 30a. to £S per week. 

286. Decorative Painters and Writers are mostly paid 
by the piece, and according to the character of the work. 
Good men can earn from £3 to £d per week. 

287. Drivers. — See Carmen, section 276. 

288. Engineers are generally a well paid class. In our 
foundries and workshops they receive from 8a. to 1 6a. per day 
of eight hours. At the mines the wages paid are from 10a. 
to 14a. per day, but this is only for first-class men. Fitters 
at the mines earn from 10a. to 12a. per day. In special 
districts such as Zeehan engineers are paid as high as 20a. 
per diem. 

289. Enginb-Drivers receive from 7a. to 12a. per day of 
nine hours. On our mineral fields, working mining engines in 
eight hour shifts, engine-drivers get from 9a. to 11a. per shift. 

290. Farm Servants. — The wages of general farm servants 
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range from 10«. to 16^. per week and their keep, according 
to locality. Ploughmen lOs. to 20^. per week and theii* keep. 
They work eight hours per day. 

291. Fabm Otersbers receive from £l to £1 10^. per 
week, with house and rations. 

292. Farm Laboubers, ordinary, from Bs, to 15s. per week, • 
and rations. 

293. FouNDBTMEN are paid from 98. to 12«. per day, 
working nine hours. 

294. Farbiers. — Firemen, per day of nine hours, Ss. iid. to 
9«. ; floormen, from £2 2«. to £2 10«. per week. Inferior 
hands, 30s. to Z6s. 

295. Female Domestics, per week, with board and 
lodging : General servants, 6s. to 12s. ; cooks, 10s. to 20s. ; 
housemaids, 8s. to 12s.; kitchen maids, 8s. to 10s.; house- 
keepers, 14s. to 20s.: laundresses, 10s. to 16s.; nursemaids, 
5s. to 10s. ; nxu*se girls, 2s. Qd, to 6s. ; charwomen, 2s. 60^. to 
ds. 6^. per diem. There is a scarcity of good domestic 
servants. 

296. Frame-Makers. — ^There is no adequate employment 
for picture-frame makers, one or two establishments in the 
chief cities being sufEicient for all requirements. Such work 
is generally done by cabinetmakers, the mouldings being 
imported from England or Germany. A few of our photo- 
graphers undertake the heavier class of gilt framing, and are 
paid by the job. 

297. Gasfitters.' — The work is almost entirely in the hands 
of the Gas Companies, who pay from £2 to £3 per week. 
Employed by the day, these men receive from 9s. to 10s. 

298. Galvanised Iron and Zinc Workers. — This work is 
almost entirely in the hands of the ironmongers. The men 
receive from 8«. to 10s. per day. Boys from 8s. to 20s. per 
week. 

299. Gardeners are paid varying salaries, from £25 to 
£45 per annum, with board and lodging. When employed 
by the day they get from 6s. to 8s. Very little piece-work 
is done. Some gardeners are paid by a share of the produce 
of the garden. 

300. Gilders. — A good deal of gilding and plating has 
lately been done in Tasmania in connection with the jewellery 
business. Wages from £2 10s. to £3 per week. 

301. Glaziers receive from 8s. to 9s. per day of nine 
hours. 

302. Harness-Makers work in connection with the general 
saddlery trade. Wages from 30s. to £2 per week. Good 
general hands wanted. (See section 335.) 

303. Hawkers or Pedlars pay a licence of 20s. per 
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annnm. Licences can be obtained at the offices of the 
Superintendents of Police. 

304. Haibdbebsebs. — See section 261. 

305. Hatters. — In this trade journeymen receive from 
£2 lOs. to £3 lOs. per week. There are few establishments. 

306. HoSTLEBS receive from 205. to 35s. per week without 
board. With board and lodging the wages are from lbs, 
to 25«. per week. 

307. Hop-PiOKEBS. — The wages paid to hop-pickers range 
from l^d ix) 2d. per bushel. Good wages are earned during 
the season. 

308. Ibonwobeebs, per day of nine hours, get from 9s. 
to 13s., and for good workmen in special departments as high 
as 15s. Labourers from 6s. to 9s. (See section 288.) 

309. Iron Trade. — General smiths, 6s. to 12s. per day; 
fitters, 7s. to 15s. per day ; wheelwrights, 7s. to 10s. per day; 
moulders (first-class), 9«. to 12s. per day; engine-drivers, Qs* 
to 12s. Qd, per day; sawyers, 7s. to 8s. per day; carpenters, 
9s. to lis. per day; turners, 8s. to 10s. per day; foundry 
labourers, 6s. to 8s. per day; furnace men, 8s. to 9s. per day, iron 
turners, 8s. to 12s. 6<f. per day ; strikers, 6s. 6^. to 9s. per day. 

310. Jewellebs. — ^Wages from £2 10s. to £3 15s. per 
week for good hands. A good deal of the work is done by 
apprentices. 

311. Joiners. — See section 272. 

312. Labourers (ordinary). — ^The wages range from 5s. to 
10s. per day, according to the work. At the mines they are 
receiving from 5s. to 7s. 6d, Particular kinds of labour are 
paid for at higher i*ates. 

313. Lithographers. — This trade has advanced greatly 
within the past three years. Journeymen are paid from 
£2 10s. to £S per week. Pressmen about the same. Artists 
usually by the piece. 

314. Locksmiths and Bellhanoers receive from 9s. to 
12s. per day. The trade is small, and in the hands of a few 
men working on their own account. 

315. Masons are variously paid, according to skill and the 
nature of the work. Wages range from 7s. to 12s. 6d. per 
day of eight hours. 

316. Mattress-makers. — This trade comes under the head 
of upholstery. The journeymen engaged are paid from 8s. to 
10s. per day, but much of the work is done on piece. 

317. Millers. — From 50s. to 60s. per week. 

318. Miners earn on an average about 50s. a week. They 
are engaged by the shift of eight hours, the pay being from 
7s. 6d. to 8s. 4:d. per shift. They can leave their employ on a 
shift's notice. Ooal-miners on piece receive 4s. per ton. 
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319. Machinists are paid from 9«. to lOs, per day. Girls 
working sewing machines in private families receive 28. Qd. 
per day and their keep. 

320. Mowers and Eeapbss. — Much of our agricultural 
land is now being harvested by machinery. Men following 
a machine and binding get from 6^. to Is, per day and rations. 
Wire and string binders (machines) are coming into much use. 
Hand-mowing at per acre varies much according to locality ; 
the average is about from 5«. to 1 28. per acre. Reaping in like 
manner varies in price ; average from 7«. 6d. to 15^. per acre. 

321. Opbratiyes ob Mill Hands. — ^There is an increasing 
demand for men of this class. Wages are as under : — Sorters, 
32s. to 35«. per week ; carders, 50«. to 55». per week ; card 
cleaners, 2o8. per week ; spinners, 50«. per week ; power-loom 
weavers, 25«. per week ; finishers, 55«. per week; women, 16s. 
to 188. per week. 

322. Ore-Dbessebs. — Foremen in this department receive 
13«. ^d. per day ; ordinary hands from 8s. 4td. to 13«. 4<Z. per day. 

323. Pattbrn-Makbrs are paid from Ss. to 12«. per day of 
nine hours, and good hands can always find work. 

324. Painters are paid mostly by the piece. Wages range 
from Is. to 12«. per day of from eight to nine hours. 

325. Papeb-Hanoebs are paid at about the same rate as 
painters. 

326. Pastrycooks receive from £2 10s. to £3 per week 
without board. 

327. Photographebs. — This business is generally con- 
ducted by the operator, and depends entirely upon the trade 
going. A good man on a good stand can earn from £6 per 
week upwards. Retouchers and finishers are very little 
employed, this work being usually done by the artist. 
Painters on photography are also little employed. 

328. Piano Toners get 7s. Qd. per visit, and will engage to 
keep an instrument in tune for 40s. per annum. 

329. Plasterers rank with masons, and get about the 
same pay and plenty of profitable work. 

330. Plumbers find plenty of employment, and are paid 
about 8s, 4:d. to 12s. per day of eight hours. Most work of 
this description is done by the piece. 

331. Ploughmen are sometimes paid by the acre, but 
generally receive from 10s. to 20s. per week with rations. In 
some districts special men receive as high as £1 per week 
where two teams are employed and work carried on until dark. 
The ordinary day is eight hours. 

332. Policemen in the corporate towns receive from 5s. to 
6s. 6c?. per day. Sergeants, 7s. Sd. per day. All uniforms 
found. A small deduction is made and placed to the credit of a 
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superannuatioii and reward fund subsidised by the corporation. 
In the country municipalities the wages vary from 68, to 68. 
per day, uniform found. In the Government or Territorial 
Police the wages are about the same. The men are supplied 
with uniforms and quarters. A deduction of 5 per cent, 
from salaries is made towards the Police Provident Fund. 

333. Pbintebs. — Good compositors are paid 40«. to oOs. 
per week for eight hours a day. Overtime is paid for at the 
rate of Is. per hour. On piece-work men are paid lid, to Is. 
per 1000 ens. Pressmen are paid from 35«. to £2 10s. per week. 

334. Ebapbbs. — Kand-reapers average from 7s. 6d, to 15s. 
per acre according to crops. Beaping by machine is paid for 
at per acre, according to agreement and the number of horses 
employed. 

335. Saddlers. — Most of the work in this trade is day 
work, and with few exceptions general hands only are 
employed, the business in most districts not being good enough 
for ^'specials." The rates are: First-class harness makers, 
7s. 6d, to 8s. 6d, per day of nine hours; second-class or 
jobbing, 5s. Qd, to 7s. per day; first-class saddle hands, 
£2 10s. to £3 5s. a week. (See section 302.) 

3ii6. Sailobs. — ^Able seamen receive on the inter-colonial 
steamers £6 per month ; on sailing vessels the pay is for 
A.B.'s, £4: 10s. to £6 per month; O.S., £1 10s. to £3 10s. 
per month ; foreign trade, £5 to £7 per month. 

337. Sailmakebs are paid from Is. to Is. .3d. per hour, 
working eight hours per diem. 

338. SAwrBttS. — Logs at the pit, from 68. to 12s. per 100. 
Wages, Is. to Is. 2d. per hour, eight hours a day. 

339. Sbbvants. — See section 295. 

340. Sluicbbs. — Good sluicers at the tin mines get from 
8s. id. to 9s. 2d. per day of eight hours. 

341. Shoemakebs. — See section 269. 

342. Sheabbrs receive from 12s. to 20s. per 100 sheep, 
with rations. 

343. Shephebds. — £30 to £55 per annum, with rations. 

344. Smbltbbs (Tin) receive from £4 10s. to £5 per week, 
working twelve-hour shifts. Smelters' assistants are paid 
from 9s. to 10s. per day of twelve hours, and labourers from 
6s. to 6s. 6d. per day. Silver smelters are about starting, 
which will create additional employment. 

345. Station Hands. — Drovers, 9s. to 10s. per day and 
find themselves ; married couples, £40 to £52 per annum ; 
bullock drivers, 20s. to 25s. per week ; cooks, £20 to £30 a 
year — 20s. to 25s. per week during shearing; all with 
rations. 

346. Stobembn receive from 30s. to 60s. per week. 
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347. Stone-Bbbaksrs, when employed, receive from Zs. 6d 
to 48, 6cL per onbio yard. Stone-breaking machines are 
mostly used. The cost is about 3«. per cubic yard at the 
machine. Overseers on machines get lOs, 6d. bo 128. Qd, per 
day. 

348. Tailobs generally work by the piece according to time 
tariff, which varies in some cases with the quality of material 
and work required. Their pay is about Is, per hour. 

349. Teachers. — ^The average annual income of teachers 
in our public schools ranges from X20 to £130 per annum, 
although in special cases it reaches as high as £420 per annum. 
In private schools the charges are from £1 Is. per quarter to 
£3 ds. per quarter for each pupil. In infant schools the 
average charge is about Is. per week for each pupil. The 
income of teachers, of course, depends on the attendance at 
the schools. Our public school system has, however, tended 
greatly to decrease the number of private educational 
establishments. 

350. Tannkbs and Cur^iebs. — Tanners receive from 6«. 
to 9^. per day of nine haurs. The hands are mostly ''general," 
and a good deal of work is done on piece. Curriers can 
average from £2 to £3 per week. 

351. Tinsmiths oic Tinplatb-worksrs. — This trade is 
mostly in the hands of the ironmongers. Good men average 
from 7^. to 9s. per day. In Hobart there is a large trade in 
connection with the jam and other industries. 

352. Turners are usually paid by the job. Good men can 
average from £3 to £3 10s. per week. 

353. Upholsterers receive 9s. per day of nine hours. 

354. Wheelwrights. — See sections 274 and 309. 

355. Waiters. — The wages of this class vary considerably 
according to the standing of the establishments where they 
are employed. Hotel waiters range from 10s. to 30s. per 
week, with board. 

356. Watchmakers rank with jewellers. (See section 310.) 
They work eight to nine hours a day, and receive from £2 15s. 
to £4 per week. 

The foregoing list includes nearly all the leading trades and 
occupations ; any which do not appear may be taken to re- 
semble some of those given so closely that the rate of wages 
may be safely inferred. Of course all are more or less li&ble 
to fluctuations, but the list will be found accurate as wages 
stand at the present time. 
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Chapter XXIV. 

Courts of Justice. 

357« In Tasmania we have all the great machinery of life 
working very much upon the same principle as in Great 
Britain. Oar constitution, government, and laws are all 
founded upon the British model, and, excepting some slight 
variations in detail, the settler will find the same powers and 
authorities ready to protect his life and property and to main- 
tain his rights, as exist in England. They may be upon a 
miniature scale, but are none the less effective. 

358. The Supreme Court of Tasmania was established by 
Royal Charter, October 13th, 1823. It is presided over by a 
Chief Justice and two Puisne Judges, and has civil, criminal, 
equity, ecclesiastical, matrimonial causes, and bankruptcy 
jurisdiction. It holds four " terms " annually, three of nine- 
teen and one of eleven days, always at Hobart. Sittings 
for the trial of civil issues are held both at Hobart 
and Launceston four times yearly. Sessions of oyer and 
terminer and general gaol delivery are held at Hobart and 
Launceston immediately after the civil sittings. Under the 
Small Debts Act (61 Vict. No. 23) the Supreme Court holds 
jurisdiction in cases of debt over <£10 and not exceeding £100. 
There are seven or eight sittings annually at Hobart and 
Launceston in that jurisdiction. Sittings in bankruptcy are 
also held in Hobart and Launceston when necessary. 

359. The Supreme Court has its Commissioners for various 
purposes all over the Australian and New Zealand Colonies, 
appointed under the Act 5th William IV., No. 16. 

360. There is a Vice- Admiralty Court, established under 
26 and 27 Vict. cap. 24 and 30, and 31 Vict. cap. 45. The 
Governor ex officio occupies the position of Vice--A dmiral, and 
the Chief Justice is Judge and Commissary, the Begistrar of 
the Supreme Court Acting Marshal. 

361. Courts of Bequests for the secovery of small debts 
are established in every important town in the island, under 
Act 51 Vict. No. 23, and have jurisdiction up to £50 ; but 
where the 'amount exceeds £10 the action must be tried 
by a jury, unless the parties consent to take the decision 
of the Court. These Courts are presided over by Com- 
missioners, but where there is no such officer the Courts of 
General Sessions of the Peace are appointed Courts for the 
like purpose. 

362. Juries are regulated much the same as in England. 
Every man between 21 and 60 (unless exempt), is liable to 
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serve as a common juror in criminal cases and as a special 
juror in civil cases, under the following qualifications : — 
Having an annual income from real or personal (or real and 
personal^ estate, J&50 ; or clear, real, or personal (or real and 
personal) estate, £500 ; or house in Hobart or Launceston, 
jB60, in any other part of the Colony, £30 ; or municipal 
rate, £50 ; or road assessment, £30 ; or occupier of land, 
£80 ; or salary, £160. Penalty for non-attendance, a fine not 
exceeding £20. 

363. Compensation to special jurors in Supreme Court, if 
residing within three miles of the Court, per diem, 5«. ; if 
residing more than three miles, per diem, 10«. ; and for every 
mile of distance between residence and Court, if exceeding 
three miles, 1«., t.6., 6d, each way. Compensation to common 
jurors in criminal cases, if residing above ^ve miles from the 
place of the trial, for each day's attendance on the Court, 5s. ; 
if above ten miles, 6d. per mile each way in addition. 

364. Witnesses in criminal cases are allowed expenses and 
compensation according to a scale approved by the judges, but 
payment must be applied for immediately after the trial, or 
before the rising of the Court on the same day. 

365. In connection with the Supreme Court there is a 
Curator of Intestate Estates and a Commissioner of Escheated 
Estates. There is a Board of Examiners for the admission 
of barristers and attorneys, and half-a-dozen notaries public, 
who do all the work in that line. Of course there is a Sherift* 
with a proper staff, and there are two principal gaols, one at 
Hobart and one at Launceston. 

366. There are about 160 lawyers on the rolls of the 
Supreme Court of Tasmania, the oldest of whom was admitted 
as far back as 28th September, 1831. They are nearly all 
barristers, attorneys, solicitors, and proctors, the profession 
not being divided into branches as in England. Of the number 
above mentioned about 40 are absent from the Colony, and a 
number are not in practice. There are six ceitificated con- 
veyancers. Lawyers when before the Supreme Court wear 
the wig and gown as in England. 

367. The Commission of the Peace numbers about 597 
magistrates, and was issued by His Excellency Sir R. G. 0. 
Hamilton, K.C.B., on 24th February, 1891. Additions have 
since been made. Of the magistrates, over 300 are district 
justices, who can only act while resident in the districts for 
which they are appointed. There are about 70 coroners, who 
hold office during the pleasure of the Governor. They receive 
£1 for every inquest and £1 per day for every day after the 
first, in addition to travelling expenses. 

368. Courts of General and Quarter Sessions of the Peace, 
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exercising all the powers and authorities incidental to courts 
of the same kind in England, except criminal, are held 
regularly in all the leading towns of the island. 

369. Courts of Petty Sessions are held daily when necessary 
in most of the leading towns for the disposal of cases falling 
within the summary jurisdiction of the magistrates. The pre- 
siding magistrates are generally paid officers (polibe magis- 
trates), assisted in cases requiring it by the honorary justices. 

370. The relations of master and servant are strictly 
defined and regulated by a special Act of Parliament, 19 
Vict. No. 28, recently amended by 46 Vict. No. 18 (see also 
48 Vict. No. 36, and 51 Vict. No. 3). Under these Acts 
labourers, servants, and apprentices of all kinds are pro- 
tected in their respective emplo3rments, and enabled, by simple 
complaint before the justices of the peace, to proceed against 
their masters for the recovery of wages or for ill-treatment 
of any kind, and pecuniary penalties are provided, with the 
alternative of imprisonment. On the other hand, the law 
requires servants to fulfil any engagements they may have 
entered into, and provides penalties against those who fail 
so to do, or who are guilty of offences or misconduct of any 
kind while in their master's service. Engagements made or 
entered into in the United Kingdom or elsewhere out of the 
Colony, by which any servant above the age of fourteen years 
has been or shall be engaged by or on behalf of any master 
for the service of such master in the Colony, are held as valid 
and effectual as if made in the Colony; no stamp is requii*ed, 
and the production of the agreement, with reasonable proof 
of identity, is suf&cient primd facie evidence of such deed or 
agreement. Masters who have contributed towards the 
passage money of their servants to the Colony are entitled, 
unless otherwise agreed, to deduct the amount so paid from 
the wages accruing at any one time by instalments not to 
exceed one-half of the wages so due ; and engagements are 
made to continue until the liquidation of all moneys advanced 
or paid for on account of the servant. There are also special 
provisions for the protection of female servants. Persons 
desirous of making engagements in England or elsewhere 
should acquaint themselves with the provisions of the law, 
which will be explained to them by the Agent-General. 

371. The granting of public-house and packet licences and 
transfers of same is in the hands of special licensing benches 
appointed by and from among the magistrates. An annual 
licensing meeting is held by the justices on Ist December in 
all police districts and municipalities. Quarterly meetings 
are also held. , An appeal from the decision of the licensing 
bench can be made to the Court of General Sessions. 

7 
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372. The total number of licensed houses in Tasmania is 
about 399; of these 116 are in the city of Hobart and 
suburbs, 67 in Launceston and surrounding country, and the 
remainder scattered over the Colony. The ordinary licence 
fee is £25, and this is paid by about 360 houses. In bush 
districts, where inns are required and the distance is five 
miles from any other house, the magistrates have a 
discretionary power to reduce the licence fee. 

373. Connected with the administration of justice may be 
mentioned the gaols, of which there are three — one for males 
and one for females at Hobart, and one for both sexes at 
Launceston. These are capable of containing 300 prisoners, 
but at the end of 1890 held only 174, the greatest number 
confined at any time during the year having been 246. The 
gross expenditure on the gaols amounted to £7,654, of which 
sum the labour of the inmates contributed £1,776, leaving the 
net expenditure £5,878. The average cost of prisoners per 
head was £32 5«. Ik^. 



Chapteb XXV. 

Medical Fbofessiok. 

Medical Board of Examiners — Vaccination — IlosjntcUs, <Cr. 

374. To many would-be settlers the question of medical 
attendance in the new land to which they contemplate going 
is of vital importance. Those who think of Tasmania need 
be under no apprehension on this score. We are well 
supplied with medical men of the highest attainments, and 
our hospitals and institutions for the treatment of disease 
are second to none in Europe. 

375. The " faculty " in Tasmania are subject to a Court of 
Medical Examiners, consisting of seven members appointed 
by the Governor, This Court meets as required for the 
examination of diplomas and the examination and admission 
of medical men. 

376. There are ninety-four doctors at present on the roll. 
Sixty-three chemists are licensed to dispense medicines in 
Tasmania. We have also a Government analyst, who makes 
assays and analyses on a fixed scale of charges. Under an 
Act passed in the year 1884 dentists have also to pass an 
examination before a board before being permitted to 
practice. There are twenty-nine registered dentists now on 
tho rolL 

377. Vaccination is enforced in Tasmania. Public vacci- 
rators are appointed, and anyone allowing a child to remain 
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unvaccinated for a period of six months after birth is liable 
to a penalty not exceeding £5. Kef using to allow a medical 
practitioner to take lymph from a child he has once vaccinated 
entails a penalty of 20«. 

378. The hospitals of Tasmania are charitable institutions 
maintained by the Crown, but persons who are in a position 
to do so have to pay a fixed scale of charges. The hospitals 
of Hobart and Launceston are managed by boards appointed 
by the Governor. Both in and outdoor patients are treated. 

379. At the Hobart hospital there is a staff of honorary 
medical officers, who have charge of the wards. There is a 
house surgeon, assistant house surgeon, secretary, steward 
and stoi*ekeeper, lady superintendent, and a collector. The 
number of indoor patients treated in 1890 was 1,166, the daily 
Average number of patients being 87. The outdoor patients 
numbered 3,811. The expenditure amounted to£8,105. 

380. At Launceston the hospital is managed by a surgeon- 
superintendent working under the board, and there are 
honorary consulting surgeons. There is a house steward, 
apothecary, and collecting officer. The institution contains 
112 beds. 928 indoor patients were treated in 1890, and 
805 out-patients. The cost amounted to £5,600. 

381. The hospital for the insane at New Norfolk, on the 
Biver Derwent, is one of the most complete establishments 
of its kind in the southern hemisphere. It is superintended 
by official visitors appointed by the GrOvemor-in-Council. 
The staff consists of a superintendent and medical officer, and 
medical assistant, clerk and storekeeper, with matron, keepers, 
&c. The number of patients treated in 1890 was 386, the 
average number of inmates being 318. The cost of the 
establishment for the year was £12,661, of which sum £2,336 
was derived from self-supporting patients, and from the pro- 
duce of a farm attached to the institution. The cost per 
head on the gross expenditure for the year was £39 16«. id. 

382. Another hospital is at the gaol, Hobart, where the 
insane prisoners removed from the old convict establishment 
at Fort Arthur are now kept. The inmates are all males, 
and originally numbered 80. The average daily number 
treated during 1890 was 32, and the expenditure £1,207, of 
which sum the Imperial Government contributed a proportion. 
Official visitors govern this institution. 

383. A Contagious Diseases Act is in force in Tasmania. 
There is an hospital at the Cascades capable of making up 
twenty beds. Twenty-three patients were treated during 
1890; at an average cost per case of about £9 88. Id. 

384. Among kindred charitable institutions may be men- 
tioned the Invalid Depots at Hobart and Launceston. The 
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first is at the old Qaeen's Asylum, New Town, which is under 
a superintendent, with a full staff of attendants and nurses. 
The average daily number of inmates in 1B90 was 592, and 
the expenditure was £8,665. The average cost was £14 12^. 9d 
per head per annunu The Launceston Invalid Dep6t had an 
average of 210 inmates during 1890, and the cost was £2,752, 
or about £13 On, llcf. per head per annum. 



Chaptee XXVI. 
Chobches akd Schools. Education a>^d its Oost. 

385. Colouial populations are, as a rule, drawn from many 
countries and sects, the representatives of each bringing with 
them their own particular form of religious worship. Tas- 
mania has been no exception, and nearly every religious 
organisation known to Great Britain finds its votaries or 
followers here, with their churches, chapels, and tabernacles, 
where they meet and worship after their several fashions. 
The settler need be under no apprehension on this score. He 
will be sure to find a welcome from the representatives of the 
Church of his fathers, or at all events from some organisation 
so nearly akin that he will find no conscientious dif&culty in 
allying himself with it. 

386. There is no established Church in Tasmania, all State 
aid having been withdrawn many years ago by a process of 
commutation. According to the census of 5th April, 1891^ 
the religions of the people were returned as under : — 





Persons. 


Kales. 


Females. 


Episcopalians 


••• ••• 


76,082 


40,439 


35,643 


Boman Oatholica 




25,805 


18,227 


12,678 


Presbyterians 


• •  V • • 


9,756 


4,962 


4,794 


Wesleyans and Methodists 


 • • • • • 


17,160 


8,665 


8,486 


Baptists 


• • • •• • 


3,285 


1,541 


1,744 


Independents or Congregationalists ... 


4,601 


2,242 


2,259 


Lntheians 


••• ••■ 


421 


303 


118 


(Jhrisfcians 


•§• ••• 


1,218 


587 


631 


Society of Friends 


• ft • • •• 


176 


97 


79 


Salvation Army 


••• ••• 


1,216 


616 


601 


Other Christian sects „. 


• •• • • • 


137 


78 


69 


•Jews ... ••■ ... 


• ft ft ••• 


84 


65 


29 


Mahomedans 


••• ••• 


142 


142 


— 


Baddhiuts 


• •• • — 


768 


760 


8 


Confucians 


••• ••• 


66 


66 




Freethinkers 


• « ft •• ft 


311 


273 


38 


Other non-Christian sects 


•*• ••• 


16 


9 


6 


No denomination ••• 


•••' ftftft 


194 


148 


61 


No religion 


••• VSft 


176 


112 


64 


Object to state religion 


ft •• •* • 


4,486 


2,616 


1,870 


Not stated 


• ft ft ••• 


688 


638 


50 

* 



V 
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387. About fifteen different religious bodies are represented 
here. The Church of England, Presbyterian Church, Free 
Church of Scotland, Wesleyan, Congregational, Lutheran, 
Baptist, United Methodist, Free Church, Primitive Methodist, 
Christian Mission, Exclusive Brethren, Society of Friends, 
Roman Catholics, and Jews. There are also undenominational 
places of worship, such as the Mariners' Church, &c. 

388. The total number of churches, chapels, and preaching- 
places in the Colony is about 420, and these increase as 
population extends itself. Every new mineral discovery 
which leads to the establishment of a village or a township, 
and every new agricultural settlement, creates an opening 
for religious expansion, of which our Church authorities are 
not slow to avail themselves. A number of very handsome 
wooden edifices devoted to the purposes of religion have been 
erected within the last few years. 

389. The buildings belonging to most of the denominations 
are usually of a very substantial and, according to our English 
ideas of architecture, also of an elegant or neat description, 
according to the funds expended upon their erection. The 
cathe<iral at Hobart is a large stone edifice, capable of seat- 
ing over a thousand persons, and is one of the handsomest 
buildings in the island. In Launceston perhaps th^ most 
pretentious Church establishment is St. John's, a good sized, 
plain looking building, most favourably situated facing the 
principal square of the town. The Broman Catholic body 
possesses several very creditable churches, prominent among 
which is St. Mary's Cathedral, Hobart, with the adjoining 
school buildings. The Scotch Church, Congregationalists, 
Wesleyans, and other sects in all parts of the Colony have 
creditable and in many cases very handsome churches. 

390. There are two bishops in Tasmania — ^Anglican and 
Koman Catholic — the latter holding the dignity of arch- 
bishop. The various other denominations are under the 
system, of government peculiar to each, and have their synods, 
presbyteries, and conferences as in Great Britain. 

391. The clergymen of Tasmania are, as a body, similar to 
those of the other colonies. Many belonging to the Church 
of England, as well as to other sects, have received their 
education and ordination in England, while there are others 
who have been otdained in the colonies, without having had 
the advantage of any university training whatever. Gene- 
rally speaking, the clergymen of all denominations receive 
stipends equal to those bestowed in other parts of the world. 
They vary from about £150 to £300 per annum, and in some 
cases reach as high as £400 or £500. In the Church of 
England many gentlemen have been enrolled on the bishop's 
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invitation as lay readers, and render assistance to the clergy 
in their scvei-al cures, or officiate in their absence. 

392. The Church of England is estimated to have about 
190 places of worship, capable of seating from 30,000 to 
40,000 persons. The Sonday -schools are exceedingly well 
attended. 

393. The Eroman Catholic body lias about 50 places of 
worship, and an estimated number of 12,000 attendants. 
They have over 80 Sunday-schools, with nearly 300 teachers 
and about 5,000 scholars. There are upwards of 20 Catholic 
schools. 

304. The Presbyterian Church has about 30 places of 
worship and well attended Sunday-schools in the leading 
centres of population. 

395. The Wesleyans have 83 churches and 41 other 
preaching places. Their attendants number about 10,000,^ 
of whom probably 2,000 are church members. There are 30 
ministers, and a large staff of local preachers attached to the 
body. They have two colleges and 82 Sabbath-schools, with 
nearly 669 teachers and 5,551 scholars. 

396. The Congregationalists have about 60 chapels and 
preaching-places, and about 4,500 attendants; about 40 
Sabbath-schools, 300 teachers, and nearly 3,000 scholars. 

397. The Primitive Methodists have 17 chapels and 9 other 
preaching places, with an average attendance of about 1 ,500 
hearers a'nd 620 church members. They have fourteen 
SuD day-schools, with about 100 teachers and say 750 
scholars. 

398. The total number of Sunday-schools in Tasmania may 
be estimated at over 200, with about 1,500 teachers, male 
and female, and from 15,000 to 20,000 scholars on the rolls. 

399. The Salvation Army has an extensive organisation in 
Tasmania with head- quarters in Launceston, barracks in 
Hobart and Launceston, and stations in many of the country 
towns. 

400. There are numerous missionary and other societies in 
connection with the churches of Tasmania, all doing active 
and good work, and the settler who feels inclined to assist 
our onward progress in this direction will find abundant 
opportunities. 

401. The Presentation Order of Nuns have convents at 
Hobart and Launceston, where they conduct first-class board- 
ing schools for young ladies, also day-schools. They further 
maintain a poor children's clothing society. There is a con- 
vent of the Sisters of Charity, who visit and attend the sick 
and instruct children, and a lay sisterhood of Mary Help of 
Christians, working under the supervision of the Sisters of 
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' Charity. The Sisters of St. Joseph also have a convent at 
Westbury, and a lan(e day-school with over 100 scholars. 
There are branch convents of this order at Hamilton-on- 
Forth, XJlversto^e^ and Devonport. 

EDUCATION. 

402. Happily for the future of Tasmania education has 
ever been one of the subjects held in prime estimation by 
her legislators, and the system in existence is highly approved 
throughout the colonies — in fact, many of the sons of wealthy 
Australians are sent here to be educated. Education is com - 
pulsory from seven to fourteen years of age, but exemption from 
attendance is allowed in the case of childi'en of eleven years 
of age who have been educated up to the required standard. 
Children of school age, not coming under the exemption 
clauses, are required to attend school at least three days in 
each week. The rate of school fees, their remission in certain 
cases, and their apportionment among the teachers, are deter- 
mined by regulation, and provision is made for the issue of 
free passes on the Government railways to school-children. 

403. By the Education Act, 49 Vict. !No. 15, all property 
formerly vested in the Board of Education is transferred to 
the Minister controlling the department and his successors. 
Provision is made for the establishment and maintenance of 
State schools, including ordinary schools, provisional, half- 
time, and night-schools, and the Minister may also establish 
model schools, in which provision shall be made for the train- 
ing of teachers. The system of instruction is, as heretofore, 

. non-sectarian ; but clergymen or other religious teachers are 
authorised to give religious instruction at the State schools 
to children of their own persuasion. 

404. The Governor -in-Council may authorise the erection 
and repair of school-houses. He may make rules for regu- 
lating the terms on which schools may be used for other than 
school purposes ; the system of instruction, including the 
determination of the compulsory standard, the inspection of 
schools, the examination and classification of teachers, and 
their salaries, and generally for carrying the Act into effect. 

405. School districts are proclaimed, each under the juris- 
diction of a Board of jkdvice consisting of not more than 
seven members. The Board of Advice is to exercise general 
supervision over the schools in its district, and to report half- 
yearly to the Minister on their condition. The Board is 
empowered to spend upon the care or improvement of schools 
such a sum as may be allotted for the purpose by the Minister, 
to appoint special visitors, to suspend teachers or close schools 
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in case of emergency, and to extend the compulsory distance 
beyond the radius of two miles. It is also to enforce the 
compulsory clauses. 

406. Twelve exhibitions are annually awarded, of the value 
of £16 13«. id, each — six to boys and six to girls — tenable 
for four years from 1st July. Candidates must be between 
ten and twelve years of age, and must have attended one of 
the State schools for at least twelve months prior to 1st 
June. 

407. The Tasmanian Council of Education, which formerly 
had the control of superior education, has ceased to exist, its 
functions passing to the University of Tasmania established 
by Act of Parliament 53 Vict. No. 41. The roll of Tasmanian 
scholars under the Council numbers forty-seven, many of 
whom are occupying high positions in Great Britain, India, 
and the Colonies. 

408. The University of Tasmania, established January 1, 
1890, consists of a Council and Senate. The Council consists 
of eighteen members, nine of whom are elected by the Senate 
and eight by both Houses of Parliament ; the Minister of 
Education is also a member of the Council ex officio. Three 
of the members elected by the Senate and four members 
elected by the Parliament retire every year, but are eligible 
for re-election. The Senate consists of ail male graduates of 
the University of the decree of Master or Doctor, and of 
all other male graduates of the University of three years* 
standing ; of all male graduates of any other university of 
three years' standing admitted to degrees in the University 
of Tasmania ; of the members of the Council for the time 
being ; of male Associates of Arts of Tasmania of six years' 
standing who were placed in the first class in tho examina- 
tion ; and male Associates of institutions recognised by the 
University. The Council has power to confer on persons of 
either sex the sevei*al degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Laws, Doctor of 
Laws, Bachelor of Medicine, Doctor of Medicine, Bachelor 
of Music, and Doctor of Music, and such degrees and certi- 
ficates in the nature of degi'ees as it shall think fit, in all 
branches of knowledge except theology or divinity. The 
Council has power to appoint professors and lecturers, and 
to establish scholarships, exhibitions, prizes, and a library, 
and it has the management and control of the affairs and 
property of the University. No religious test can be ad- 
ministered in order to entitle any person to be admitted as 
a student, or to hold office, or to graduate, or to hold any 
advantaj^e or privilege at the University. 

400, The sum of £3,0C0 per annum is to be paid from tho 
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general revenue of the Colony to the Oonncil for the years 
1890 and 1891, and £4,000 per annum for 1892 and every 
subsequent year. These sums are to be applied in the first 
place to provide for the existing Tasmanian scholai ships, and 
then for the general purposes of the University as regulated 
by the Act constituting the University. The Governor of 
the Colony for the time being is ex officio. Visitor of the 
University. Ihe Chancellor is elected by the Council; he 
holds office for three years. The Vice-Chancel lor is annually 
elected by the Council out of its own body. The ordinary 
meetings of the Council are held on the third Monday in each 
month. The Warden is elected annually by the Senate out 
of its own body. The Registrar is appointed by the Council. 

410. A junior public examination and a senior public 
examination are held annually. The next examination will 
be held in June, 1 892. For the junior examination candidates 
must be over twelve years of age, but only those who are under 
fifteen years are classed as having passed with credit. The 
senior examination is open to all candidates without limit of 
age, but only those who are under eighteen years are classed 
as having passed with credit. Five junior exhibitions of the 
value of £20 each, and two senior exhibitions of the value 
of £50 each, tenable for three years, are conferred annually 
on the result of the senior and junior public examinations. 

411. The late Council of Education was authorised to 
confer the degree of Associate of Arts. This degree is recog- 
nised by the Melbourne University as equivalent to the 
matriculation examination ; and in England the General 
Council of Education and the Royal College of Surgeons 
accept the degree in lieu of the literary examination required 
from medical students, provided the Associate has passed in 
both Latin and mathematics. 354 (68 females and 286 
males) students have taken the degree of Associate of Arts 
from the establishment of the Council of Education in 1859 
to 1890 inclusive. 

412. Matriculation examinations are held periodically by 
the Council of the Tasmanian University for the London, 
Melbourne, and Sydney Universities. The papers are sent to 
London, Melbourne, and Sydney for decision by the University 
authorities. 

413. In the State schools twelve exhibitions are annually 
awarded of the value of £16. 13«. id, each — six to boys and 
six to girls — tenable for four years from 1st July. Candi- 
dates must be between ten and twelve years of age, and must 
have attended one of the State schools for at least twelve 
months prior to 1st June. State school fees payable in 
advance. 
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414. The number of State schools in operation during 1890, 
240 ; number of distinct children on the rolls during the year, 
18,156; average number on rolls, 12,640; average daily 
attendance, 8,898. Total expenditure, £33,352 ; average 
cost per head of scholars in daily attendance, £3 15«. ; 
average receipts from school fees per head, ditto, £1 2s. Id. 
Average number of free scholars under instruction, 797; 
amount paid by the Departmei^t for their instruction, 
£328 48. 3d, 

415. Under the regulations the salaries paid to teachers 
are as under: — Certificated teachers, first-class, £150 per 
annum; second-class, division A, £144 per annum; division 
B, £132 per annum; third-class, division A, £120 per 
annum; division B, £108 per annum; fourth-class, proba- 
tioners, division A, £96 per annum; division B, £84 per 
annum ; division C, £72 per annum. These are the joint 
salaries of husband and wife. Certificated female head 
teachers receive — first-class, £80 per annum ; second-class, 
£70 per annum. Probationers — division A, £60 per annum ; 
division B, £50 per annum; division C, £40 per annum. 
Promotion is by examination. In addition to above salaries 
teachers receive the school fees. In full-time schools the 
fees are fixed at 9d. per week, 2«. 6d. per month, or 6^. per 
quarter for each child, a reduction being made where there 
are several children. Teachers are not precluded from 
receiving higher fees where the parent is in a position to 
afford and willing to pay them. There were 384 teachers 
and assistants employed in the 240 schools during 1890, viz., 
163 males and 221 females, besides 32 male and 53 female 
pupil teachers. The total amount paid to all classes in 
salaries and allowances during the year was £23,718. The 
school fees amounted to £9,826. 

416. Exhibitioners as a rule generally go from the public 
schools to one of the higher schools independent of Govern- 
ment, but approved by the Minister. There are ' three of 
these having a recognised position — Horton College, Koss ; 
the Hutchins School, Hobart; and the Church Grammar 
School, Launceston. With the approval of the Minister the 
exhibitions may be held in other schools. Besides the three 
schools named there are numerous private establishments, 
many of them imparting education of a high standard. Some 
of the ladies' schools are of a very high class. 

417. The fees charged at the principal private schools are 
— day pupils, from £3 to £4 ; boarders, £12 12«. to £15 16s. 
and £17 17«. per quarter. At the medium schools the rates 
for day pupils range from £3 3^. to £1 Is. per quarter. 
There are private infant schools in all the chief centres of 
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population, the fees ranging from Qd, to Is. per week for each 
child. 

418. Night schools are established in Hobart and Launces- 
ton, and also in some of the country towns. Where these 
are held under the control of the Education Department, a 
free grant of books and school requisites is made by Govern- 
ment. An average attendance of ten scholars above the age 
of thirteen years is requii*ed, and provision is made for the 
remuneration of the teacher at a weekly rate founded upon 
the average attendance. 

419. There are three ragged schools at Hobart under the 
control of an association, and one known as St. Luke's. The 
average number of children on the books in 1890 was 
407, average daily attendance, 250. Total expenditure, 
j£475 10«. 9c?. These schools are supported by private sub- 
scription and Government contribution. 

420. Exhibitions are founded in connection with several 
of the leading private schools, varying irom £8 to £12 per 
annum, and these are comj)eted for annually. 



Chapter XXVII. 

Charitable Institutions, 

421. The charitable and philanthropic institutions of Tas- 
mania are, although not numerous, sufficient for the wants 
of a comparatively prosperous community, and are conducted 
upon a liberal and efficient scale. The institutions may be 
divided into three classes : 1st, those entii^ely maintained by 
Government ; 2nd, those assisted by Government ; and 3rd, 
those maintained entirely by private effort. 

422. In the first class are included the hospitals, pauper 
establishments, and outdoor system of charitable relief. The 
hospitals and pauper establishments have been referred to in 
Chapter XXV., sees. 378 to 384 ; it will be sufficient here 
to say that the existing Government hospitals for the treat- 
ment of ordinary diseases are two, having 43 wards and 250 
beds, 160 being for males and 90 for females. The gross 
expenditure on these institutions in 1890 amounted to 
^13,705. The average net cost per head per annum amounts 
to about ,£82. The hospitals for the insane (see sees. 381 
and 382) contain in all 145 wards or rooms, and make up 
378 beds, viz., 200 for males and 178 for females. The gross 
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<;ost in 1890 amounted to £13,868. The average net cost 
per head per annum was about £48 18*. 3c?. 

423. The pauper establishments maintained by Government 
are three — the Charitable Establishment, New Town, and 
the Depot for Males and Depot for Females, Launceston. 
These contain 47 wards or rooms and 883 beds, 651 for 
males and 232 for females. On these establishments the 
total gross expenditure in 1890 amounted to £11,417. The 
net average cost per head was £14 2*. 3c?. 

424. The outdoor system of charitable relief is for the 
maintenance of paupers not otherwise provided for. It is 
managed by an Administrator of Charitable Grants, who has 
under him a clerk and inquiring officers. The system of 
]>oarding out pauper children is also in operation, and the 
inspecting officer works under the Administrator of Charitable 
Grants. The total cost of the two systems in 1890 amounted 
to £4,816, of which sum £3,147 was for the maintenance of 
paupers and £1,669 towards the maintenance of children. 

425. First amongst the eleemosynary establishments assisted 
by Government stands the Campbell Town Hospital. This 
is situated in one of the leading towns of the midland dis- 
tricts, and was established by private effort. From 40 to 
45 patients are annually treated at this institution. The 
subscriptions amount to between £200 and £300 per annum, 
and Government contributes £250. 

426. The Provident Hospital, Waratah (Mount Bischoff), 
has four wards, and makes up 14 beds. The hospital is 
supported by private contributions, Government contribut- 
ing £300. 

427. The Boys' Home at Hobart is a useful institution, 
established some years back by a benevolent citizen, the 
Hon. A. Kennerley. In this institution about 35 poor boys 
nre annually located and instructed in various industrial 
pursuits. In 1890 the total receipts were £899, of which 
sum nearly £300 were derived from private subscriptions 
and bequests, £276 from Government, the balance from other 
sources. The expenditure amounted to £897. 

428. There are also two girls' industrial schools, one 
at Hobart and one at Launceston. These were estab- 
lished by the efforts of benevolent citizens, and now 
receive Government aid. Between 60 and 70 girls are 
annually cared for in these institutions and brought up 
in the domestic arts. The total receipts in 1890 amounted 
to £1,789, of which sum £891 represented private subscrip- 
tions and legacies, and the balance Government grant in aid. 
The total expenditure amounted to £1,480. 

429. The Benevolent Societies of Hobart and Launceston 
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come next oa the assisted list, and are doing a great work as 
the almoners of the community. Begging is almost unknown 
in our towns^ because the public as rule decline promiscuous 
alms-giving^ and generally refer mendicants to the secretaries- 
of the Benevolent Societies. These officers make proper 
inquiries, and never fail to assist the deserving poor. At the 
dose of 1890 there were permanently on the books of the 
Societies 29 male and 62 female adults, total, 91 ; 59 male 
and 50 female children, total, 109. Occasional relief was ad- 
ministered to 422 adults, viz., 202 male and 320 female, and 
to 421 children, viz., 217 male and 204 female. The receipts 
of the Societies during the year amounted to .£1,351, of which 
c£85l was raised by private subscriptions and from other 
sources, and £500 contributed by Government. The total 
expenditure amounted to £1,406. The ragged schools of 
Hobart close the list of assisted institutions (see sec. 419). 

430. Amongst charitable institutions of the third class 
(those maintained entirely by private effort), may be 
mentioned the alms-houses of Launceston. These were 
established in 1879 for the accommodation of indigent 
persons of the better class. The late Mr. Henry Reed gave 
a piece of land sufficient for the erection of twelve alms- 
houses. Two of these have been built and are occupied.. 
The others will be provided as required. 

431. There are two Dorcas Societies, one in Hobart, estab- 
lished as far back as 1834, and one in Launceston, established 
in 1874. To these many poor women have been indebted 
for timely aid in periods of necessity. The Societies are 
managed by a few benevolent ladies, who perform their work 
very efficiently and unostentatiously. A Women's Friend 
Society also exists at Hobart, in connection with which 
there is a penny bank. Women's meetings are held -weekly 
under this Society. 

432. St. Joseph's Orphanage and Industrial School, Hobart, 
is in connection with the Roman Catholic Church, and was 
opened in 1879. It is conducted by the Sisters of Charity, 
and in it 53 orphans are at present being educated and 
trained to domestic service. The expenditure in 1890 
amounted to £835, of which £438 was contributed by 
Government^ the balance by private subscription and from 
other sources. 

433. Among other voluntary charitable efforts may be 
mentioned the Sailors' Home, Hobart, which is doing a good 
work. The Masonic body have a benevolent fund for the 
relief of distressed brethren, and in connection with the 
friendly societies are numerous private charities. Last^ 
although not least, is an active society for the prevention. 
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of cruelty to animals. In brief, nearly all known organisa- 
tions for affording aid to the distressed or protection to the 
weak and helpless find their prototypes in our Tasmaniau 
commonwealth. 



Chapter XXYIIL 

Friendly akd Provident Societies. 

434. There are numerous friendly societies and provident 
organisations in Tasmania,mostly registered under the Friendly 
Societies Acts, 19 Vict. No. 26, and 20 Vict. No. 14. Under 
these laws the societies are supposed to file annual returns, 
but the Government statist recently declared the provisions 
Cor registration to be defective, and there are " no efficient 
means of ensuring that the provisions of the Act shall be 
faithfully carried out." The statist says that 9,466 persons 
belong to some friendly society. Returns were filed in 
1890 by 94 lodges and districts, showing receipts to the 
amount of £28,980, the expenditure £26,467, and the 
•capital of the societies £65,7f>S. 

435. The Independent Order of Oddfellows, Manchester 
Unity, filed returns for 30 lodges, having 3,478 members. The 
patron of this society is His Excellency the Governor. It has 
three districts: — 1st. The Hobart district has six lodges, 
with 842 members. 2nd. The Buckingham district, with 
eight lodges and 1,017 members. 3rd. The Cornwall district 
(North Tasmania), with sixteen lodges and 1,589 members. 

436. The Independent Order of Oddfellows returns seven 
lodges, with 700 members. The Ancient and Independent 
Order of Oddfellows have about ten lodges, but in 1890 filed 
returns for one lodge only. These showed 66 members. 

437. The Ancient and Independent Order of Foresters 
have seven principal courts in the Colony, viz., at Hobart, 
Launceston, Longford, and Beaconsfield. Beturns showed 930 
members. 

438. The Protestant Alliance Friendly Society of Austral- 
asia had nine lodges working in Hobart, Launceston, and 
elsewhere. The returns showed 597 members on the books. 
There are Rve Orange institutions in the Colony, but these 
have not filed returns. There are over 200 members on the 
rolls. 

439. The United Ancient Order of D.-uids has six lodges 
in Hobart, Launceston, and Latrobe. These are working 
well, showing 521 members. 
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440. The Independent Order of Bechabites has two 
districts : Ist. The Tasmanian district, with sixteen tents ; 
2nd. The Southern Cross district, with eight tents. There 
are 1,605 members on the rolls. 

441. The Independent Order of Good Templars is an ex- 
tensive organisation. It has a Grand Jjodge of Tasmania, 
with fourteen adult and eight juvenile temples ; also a Right 
"Worthy Gi*and Lodge of ^e World (of New South Wales), 
with five adult and seven juvenile temples. No returns 
filed. 

442. There are numerous Bands of Hope in Tasmania, 
chiefly connected with the Wesleyan^ Congregational, and 
Baptist Churches. 

443. The St. John's Friendly Societies of Hobart and 
Launceston are powerful institutions for good. They number 
737 members. 

444. The Roman Catholic community has two flourishing 
societies. The St. Patrick's Society of Launceston has 105 
members, and the St. Patrick's Benefit Society, Hobart, 19 
members. The Hibernian Australian Catholic Benefit 
Society has 114 members. 

445. Besides the above societies are the Tasmanian Govern- 
ment Railways Provident Society, Working Men's Benefit 
Clubs and the Launceston Fire Brigade Benefit Society, all 
with numerous members and goodly funds. 

446. There are other friendly and benevolent organisations 
in Tasmania of which it is not easy to obtain particulars. In 
many country townships small associations are doing good and 
noble work. The above are the chief of our friendly insti- 
tutions. It may be mentioned that the lodges, tents, and 
temples are all well furnished, as in Great Britain, and work 
upon precisely similar principles. There is an annual friendly 
societies' demonstration, when all meet together in full regalia, 
and with banners unfurled parade the streets of Launceston 
or Hobart, ei\]oying afterwards various sports and pastimes 
in the Town Park or Racecourse. 

Masonic, 

447. The Freemasons are a powerful body, and work under 
the Constitution of the Grand Lodge of Tasmania. There 
are over 20 lodges on the record, five Royal Arch Chapters 
attached to lodges, an encampment of Knights Templars, and 
a Mark Masons' Lodge. There are very fine Masonic Halls 
at Hobart and Launceston. 
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Chapter XXIX. 

Scientific and Educational iNSTrrunoys. 

448. Science is represented in Tasmania by the Royal 
Society, established in 1844, the patroness of which is Her 
Most (iracioas Majesty the Qaeen, and the President the 
Qaeen*s representative. The leading objects of the Society 
are to develop the physical character of the island and to 
illustrate its natural history and productions. A meeting of 
Fellows is held on the second Tuesday in certain months. The 
Society has a very fine museum and library at Hobart, and the 
magnificent Botanical Gardens are under its care. The 
Government contributed in 1890 a sum of £1,300 towards 
the funds of the Society, £500 being for the museum and 
£800 for the gardens. There is a long list of honorary and 
corresponding members, numbering some of the leading names 
known to Greit Britain and the colonies. The museum is 
open daily to the public, and on Sundays from 2.30 to 5 p.h. ; 
the gardens are open daily from 1 1 a.m. to 5 p.m 

449. The Tasmanian Public Library at the Town Hall, 
Hobarti contains over 1 1,500 volumes, and has a large reading- 
room attached, well supplied with English and colonial 
newspapers and periodicals. It is free to the public, and 
is open daily from 10 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. (Saturdays 8 p.m.) 
On Christmas Day, Good Friday, and Sunday it is open only 
from 2 to 6 P M. 

450. The Launceston Public Library was practically closed 
some years ago. The Mechanics' Institute Library is that now 
available to the public. It contains over 17,000 volumes. 
The reading-room is open daily from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., the 
library from 11 to 6 p.m., and 7 to 9 p.m. The reading-room 
contains numerous works of reference, and the leading British, 
American, and colonial newspapers and periodicals. The large 
hall of this institution is one of the chief places of amusement 
at present in Launceston. It contains life-size portraits of 
the Queen, the late Prince Albert, Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and the Duke of Edinburgh. There is also a 
very fine typical painting of some of the now extinct 
aborigines of Tasmania. These paintings are by the late 
Robert Dowling. 

451. The Working Men's Clubs of Hobart and Launceston 
have each libraries and reading-rooms attached, and these are 
open daily from 9 A.M. to 10 p.m. (See section 518.) There 
are 32 institutes and libraries scattered throughout the 
country districts, with a total of about 65,000 volumes. 
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452. There are agencies of the Art Unions of London, 
Edinburgh, and Victoria in Hobart and Launceston, and 
one or two local art institntions. Exhibitions of paintings 
are occasionally held with success. 

453. Improvement societies on the mutual principle exist 
at Hobart and Launceston, and also in some of the country 
districts, and are found of much advantage to young men. 
The object of these associations is the intellectual, social, 
moral, and spiritual improvement of the members. Becently 
parliamentary debating and literary clubs have been formed 
in connection with these societies, and much amusement and 
instruction has been derived from the mimic debates. At 
Hobart the societies meet weekly, and occasional lectures, 
concerts, and dramatic readings are given. 

454. Young Men's Christian Associations are established 
at Hobart and Launceston, and are doing good work. It 
may be said that they have proved a great success. The 
societies have capital rooms, libraries, lecture -rooms, musical 
instruments, and every adjunct to sociability. The committees 
are very active, and the crews of every English or foreign 
vessel arriving in our ports receive cordial invitations to 
visit and make use of the rooms during their stay. Young 
men arriving in Tasmania also have the right hand of 
fellowship held out to them, and are soon made to feel 
themselves at home. These associations are doing a great 
practical work in a thoroughly practical way. It may interest 
young persons to know that they will certainly meet a warm 
and Mndly welcome by reporting themselves at the rooms of 
the Young Men's Christian Associations. 



Chapter XXX. 

Politics and the Press. 

455. The Constitution of Tasmania is settled by the local 
Act of 18th Yict. No. 17, establishing a Legislative Council 
and House of Assembly (Commons). This Act has been 
several times ariuended, the last Act, 49 Yict. No. 8, increasing 
the number of members to eighteen for the Legislative 
Council and thirty-six for the House of Assembly. 

456. Members of the Legislative Council, which is composed 
of eighteen members, must be thirty years of age, natural born 
or naturalised subjects, or have obtained letters of denization 
or certificate of naturalisation. They are not allowed (except 

8 
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in the case of responsible Ministers) to hold office of profit or 
emolument under the Crown, or to be contractors on account 
of the public service. They are elected for six years. In the 
case of a dissolution of Parliament the Legislative Council is 
not affected. 

457. The electoral qualification for the Legislative Council 
is as follows : — Electors to be twenty-one years of age, and to 
be natural born, &c. Qualifications : — Freehold estate of £20 
per annum clear ; leasehold of £80 per annum ; degree of 
any university in British dominions, or an Associate of Arts, 
Tasmania; being barrister or solicitor on roll of Supreme 
Court, legally qualified medical practitioner, officiating 
minister of religion, officer or retired officer of H.M. army or 
navy not on actual service, or retired officer of Tasmanian 
Defence Force. 

458. The House of Assembly, or People's House, is com- 
posed of thirty-six members, who are elected for three years. 
The only qualification required is that members should be 
twenty-one years of age and natural-born subjects of Her 
Majesty, &c. Members of both Houses other than Ministers, 
Speaker, and President have since 1891 been paid £100 per 
annum. They also have free passes on the Government 
railways and the right of franking letters and telegrams 
during the time Parliament is sitting. 

459. Electors for the House of Assembly must be twenty- 
one years of age and natural born or naturalised. Qualifi- 
cations : — Residence in Tasmania for 12 months, and (1) 
owner or occupier of property of any value as shown by the 
assessment roll, or (2) income, salary, or wages of £60 a 
year, of which £80 must be received during last six months, 
before claim to vote sent in. Where any person who claims 
to be entitled to vote in respect of a wages qualification 
occupies a house, or is in receipt of rations in connection 
with his employment, or is in receipt of both house allowance 
and rations, the amount of such house allowance or rations, 
or of both house allowance and rations, as the case may be, 
is included in the computation of the wages of such person, 
and for the purpose of such computation the following valua- 
tion is adopted : — 

1. In the case of house allowance, ten pounds sterling a 

year. 

2. In the case of rations, twenty pounds sterling a year. 

3. In the case of house allowance and rations, thirty 

pounds sterling a year. 

460. On or before 1st November Clerk of the Peace at 
Hobart and Returning Officers are to publish notices to 
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electors to send in claims to vote, the last day for receiving 
which is the 24th November. The list of claimants should 
be published on or before the 14th December. Notices of 
objection must be sent in not later than 1st January, and a 
list of them be published on or before the 5th January. 

461. Election petitions are dealt with by the judges of the 
Supreme Court, under rules and orders made by them on 
22nd May, 1882, in pursuance of the provisions of the 20th 
section of the Electoral Act, No. 5 (45 Vict. No. 18). Peti- 
tions must be left with the Clerk of the Supreme Court 
within twenty-one days after declaration of poll, and must 
contain the following statements : — 1. The right of the peti- 
tioners to petition within section 5 of the Act ; 2. The 
holding and result of the election ; and shall briefly state the 
facts and grounds relied on to sustain the prayer. The time 
and place of the trial of each election petition will be fixed 
by a judge. 

462. The executive power is vested in the Governor, who 
is assisted in the discharge of his duties by a Cabinet of 
responsible Ministers, consisting of four official members (see 
sects. 33 and 34). A Minister without a portfolio is generally 
included to assist in conducting Government business in the 
Houses of Legislature. It is customary that the members 
of the Cabinet should hold a seat in either branch of Parlia- 
ment. 

463. The Legislative Council is presided over by a President, 
who has under him a chairman of committees, chief clerk and 
stafl^, usher of the black rod, and other officials. The House 
of Assembly is ruled by a speaker, who has under him a 
chairman of committees, chief clerk and staff, sergeant-at- 
arms, and other officers. 

464. Connected with the Parliament is a very fine library 
of about 15,000 volumes, including specifications of patents 
from A.D. 1600 to 1886. 

465. The number of electors on the rolls of the Legislative 
Council districts at the close of 1890 was 6,750. The electoral 
rolls for the House of Assembly showed 30,817 electors. 

466. Since the introduction of responsible government in 
December, 1856, there have been ten Parliaments convoked, 
and these have held forty-six sessions, some of them lasting 
many months. "Within the same period twenty Ministries 
have held office, several of which were re-organised during 
their lease of powe^\ 

Federal, Coimcil of Australasia, 

467! The Imperial Enabling Act (48 and 49 Vict. c. 60) 
received the Eoyal assent 14th August, 1885. TheTasmanian 
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Federal Act (49 Vict. No. 10) received the Boyal assent 
30th November, 1885. 

468. The first Federal Oouncil, consisting of representa- 
tives of Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania, Western Australia, 
and Fiji, met at Hobart on 25th January, and was prorogued 
on 6th February, 1886. Representatives — Victoria: Hon. 
James Service (President) and Hon. Qraham Berry. Tas- 
mania: Hon. Adye Douglas and Hon. J. S. Dodds. W. 
Australia : Hon. J. G. Jjee Steere. Queensland : Hon. S. 
W. Griffith, Q.O., and Hon. J. R Dickson. Fiji : Hon. Dr. 
W. MacGregor, O.M.G. 

469. The second Federal Oouncil met at Hobart, 16th 
January, 1888, and held a short session, extending to 9th 
February. Victoria, Tasmania, Queensland, and Western 
Australm were represented, the members present being — 
Victoria : Hon. Duncan Gillies, Chief Secretary, and Hon. 
H. J. Wrixon, Attorney General. Tasmania : Hon. E. N. C. 
Braddon, Minister of Lands, and Hon. A. I. Clark, Attorney 
General. Queensland : Hon. Sir Samuel W. Griffith, 
Colonial Secretary (President of the Council), and Hon. J. B*. 
Dickson. Western Australia : Hon. J. G. Lee Steere, 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly. The only measure 
passed during the session was an Act to regulate the pearl 
shell and beche-de-mer fisheries in Australasian waters 
adjacent to the colony of Queensland, which has since re- 
ceived the Boyal assent. Lnportant papers were tabled having 
reference to the deportation of French convicts to the New 
Hebrides, and an address adopted to Her Majesty the 
Queen on this question. An interesting report from the 
special commissioner for New Guinea was tabled. The 
question as to the best means for securing the adhesion of 
the colonies which have not yet joined the Federal Council 
was referred to the Standing Committee. (See published 
proceedings.) The Council was prorogued by proclamation 
on 9th February. 

Third Session. — Held at Hobart. Opened January, 1889 ; 
adjourned February 4th, 1889 ; prorogued February 18th, 
1889. Representatives — Victoria: Hon. D. Gillies, Hon. 
H. J. Wrixon. Tasmania : Hon. A. L Clark, Hon. B. S. 
Bird. W. Australia : Hon. J. G. Lee Steere. Queensland : 
Hon. Sir S. W. Griffith, Hon. J. M. Macrossan. South 
Australia : Hon. T. Playford (President), Hon. 0. 0. 
Kingston. 

FoiMrth Session, — Held at Hobart. Opened January 20th, 
1891 ; adjourned January 23rd, 1891 ; prorogued January 
29th, 1891. Bepresentatives — Victoria : Hon. James Munro, 
Hon. W. Shiels. Tasmania : Hon. A. I. Clark, Hon. B. S. 
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Bird. Queensland : Hon. Sir S. W. Griffith (President), Hon 
J. M. Macrossan. 

Australasian Federation. 

470. The federation of the Australasian colonies has 
occupied the attention of politicians during some years past. 
A Federation Conference wa» held in Melbourne from Feb- 
ruary 6th to February 14th, 1890, when Tasmania was 
represented by the Hon. A. I. Clark and Hon. B. S. Bird. 
This paved the way for the Federal Convention held in 
Sydney, March 2nd to April 9th, 1891, whereat was passed 
the Australasian Con^monwealth JBill, which remains for the 
consideration of the Parliaments of the various colonies. 
Tasmania was represented at this Convention by the Hon. . 
P. O. Fysh, Hon. B. S. Bird, Hon. A. I. Clark, Hon. W. 
Moore, Hon. W. H. Burgess, Hon. Adye Douglas, Hon. 
N. I. Brown. 

Ths Press. 

471 . The press of Tasmania meets all necessary require- 
ments. Public opinion is not active in a colony like this, 
and a contented people not over fond of newspaper reading 
can hardly expect a very prolific press. The newspapers in 
existence are respectably conducted, and in appearance 
compare favourably with those of the neighbouring colonies. 
The newspapers at present published (1892) are as follows : — 

HoBABT. — Catholic SUmda/rd^ monthly ; Church News^ 
monthly ; Hohart Gaaette^ weekly (Tuesday) ; Mercwryj daily 
(morning) ; People^ s Friend^ monthly ] Tasmanian, Catholic 
Standard, monthly ; Tasmania/n News, daily (evening) ; Tas- 
ma/nioM Mail, weekly; the J)my-8tar (religious journal), 
monthly ; Walch^s Literary Intelligencer, monthly ; Wehster^s 
Tasma/nian Agriculturist and Machinery Gazette, monthly. 

Laungestok. — Launceston Eocaminer, daily; Taamanian, 
Saturday; Daily Telegraph, daily; Colonist, Saturday; 
Pioneer, monthly ; Tasmanian Democrat, monthly ; Wdkh^s 
Litera/ry Intelligencer, monthly. 

Latrobk — North Coa>st Standard, Wednesday and Satur- 
day. 

Devonport W. — North West Post, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. 

Ulvebstone. — The Coastal News, Saturday. 

BuBNiE. — Wellington Times, Wednesday and Saturday. 

Zebhan. — Zeeha/n and Dundas Herald, daily. 

Agencies for all the leading British, American, Indian, and 
colonial newspapers exist in Hobart and Launceston, so that 
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settlers will have no difficulty in obtaining the newspapers of 
any country from which they may have come. 



Chaptbb XXXI. 

Flora and Fauna. 

472. The flora of Tasmania, without referring to the 
numerous families of mosses, liverworts, fungi, lichens, <&^c., 
embraces about 1,100 known species of plants. About 1,000 
species are indigenous, and 100 have been introduced by 
English colonists, and may now be said to have fairly estab- 
lished themselves. There are comparatively few species 
pecidiar to Tasmania alone. The vegetation di£Eers very 
slightly indeed from that of the neighbouring mainland. The 
standard authority upon the subject is Bentham's Flora 
AustrcUiensis. The larger timber is chiefly the EucaJ/ypti. In 
the mountain gullies and ravines tree ferns of large size are 
very plentiful. A classification of orders and species, com- 
piled by Mr. R. M. Johnston, F.L.S., &c, will be found in 
Tctamaniana, 

473. Like its flora, the fauna of Tasmania is almost 
identical with that of continental Australia. Of the sub- 
kingdom Inrertebrata, according to Gunn, Krefft, Allport, 
and others, there are, exclusive of marine flshes, about 243 
species, viz. : — 

Mammals 35 

Birds 171 

Lizards ... 6 

Snakes 3 

Frogs 7 

Fresh-water fishes 21 



Of the above species 230 are indigenous ; 13 species have 
been introduced by colonists, and are now fairly established ; 
and only about 9 mammals and 15 birds are considered to be 
peculiar to the island. 

474. With regard to the indigenous species peculiar to 
Tasmania, the most interesting of the carnivora are the 
"Tasmanian Devil" and "Native Tiger." These have no 
living representatives on the Australian continent, although 
their bones have been discovered in a fossil state. They are 
found only in the thickly wooded and mountainous districts. 
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475. Mr. Krefft was much struck with the disproportion 
between the camivora and other classes of animals as com- 
pared with the continental forms (especially the larger 
species). He considers that our number of species of 
kangaroo (3> relative to the continental j[about 40) is very 
small indeed, and he inclines to the beliei that the number 
of species of kangaroo in Tasmania has been greatly reduced, 
chiefly by the ferocious tigers and devils. 

476. Although the wallaby, kangaroo, and wombat are 
sometimes used by the colonists as food, they are chiefly 
sought after for their skins. The skins of the Tasmanian 
oppossums and kangaroos are, on account of the climate, 
superior to those on the neighbouring mainland, and the 
animals are generally more robust. The fallow deer, rabbit, 
and hare, are now as abundant here as they are in tde wilds 
of Scotland, and although valuable for skin, fur, and food, 
they are a great pest to our stock-owners, who And much 
difficulty in keeping them under. 

477. As no less an authority than Mr. P. L. Sclater, M.A., 
F.R.S., has recently stated, in a lecture on " The Geographical 
Distribution of Animals," that the duckbill platypus, or Omi- 
thorhynchv^ a/natinus, is confined to the fresh waters of the 
colony of New South Wales, it may be well to note the mistake, 
and to remark that it is most abundant in the fresh waters of 
Tasmania. The only other existing member of that strange 
family, Uchidna setosa^ is also most common throughout the 
island. 

478. Although upwards of 170 distinct species of birds exist 
in the Colony, not more than fifteen of these are peculiar to 
it. Many varieties suitable for food are found, and of these 
several afford excellent amusement to the genuine sportsman. 
Quail are abundant. One species of Tasmanian quail {Synoids 
Biemenesis) is larger than its fellows, and resembles in many 
respects the English partridge. The other varieties are the 
brown quail (Synotcis Aiutralis), the stubble quail (Cotumix 
pectoralt8)y and the painted quail (Turnix varius). Snipe, 
various kinds of duek, teal, plovers, wattle-birds, and wild 
geese are not uncommon, while of pigeons there are also 
several very beautiful representatives. 

479. With real song-birds we are not very plentifully pro- 
vided ; still there are several whose notes are extremely . 
pleasing, and one (the reed warbler) is a formidable rival to 
many of the best English songsters. Few of our birds are 
not brilliant of plumage, and in the bright days of early spring 
the bush is alive with their gay twitterings, and alight with 
their flashing colours as they dart athwart the sun-shafts 
into the dim green gloom again. 
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480. There are not many reptiles in Tasmania, probably 
owing to the comparative coldness of the climate. There are 
only about six species of the lizard type known, the most 
important of which is the Cydodus ingrolutensy allied to the 
"sleeping lizard " of continental Australia, and locally known 
as the "iguana." There is no representative of the tortoise 
family. Of snakes there are probably five species, but only 
three are common and well known to science. These are — 
1. HophcephaluB curtiu, tiger snake. 2. M, svperhuB^ copper- 
head snake. 3. H. coronoicf 6«, whip snake. The first two are 
considered to be highly venomous ; and the third, or whip- 
snake, although also described as venomous, is not dangerous. 
Mr. Krefft states that the whip-«nake, " even when handled, 
seldom, if ever, offers to bite, and the wound caused by it is 
not as bad as the sting of a bee." We would not, hpwever, 
recommend anyone to try the experiment. As the country is 
being opened up by mining and agricultural settlement, 
snakes are fast disappearing. The fires necessary for clearing 
destroy great numbers, and it is rarely that any case of 
snakebite is recorded. Fatal cases are exceedingly rare. 
The intending settler need not fear on this score. 

481. There are numerous frogs in Tasmania, but not above 
seven distinct species, and these are nearly all common to 
continental Australia. 

482. Fish are dealt with in Chapter XX. ; but it may be 
mentioned that, with the exception of the blackfish, Galaxias 
truttaceus^ the beautiful fresh-water herring, ProMroeles 
marcBnay and certain monster individuals of the common eel, 
AnguiUa australis, the indigenous fresh-water fish of Tasmania 
are of little interest, and are all insignificant in size. The 
fresh-water herring is a game little fish, and is eagerly sought 
after by anglers. Their numbers, however, of late years have 
been astonishingly reduced, and various conjectures have been 
made as to the cause. It is probable that some disease akin 
to that which at times attacks the salmon in the rivers of 
Scotland may have occasioned their general disappearance 
from the noble streams where formerly they were so plentiful. 
It is interesting to note that the fresh-water fish of Tasmania 
are very closely allied to those of New Zealand. GaUcudca 
attenuatiis^ and probably two or three other species, are 
common to both colonies. 

483. Of introduced fresh-water fishes the following species 
are now fairly established, and the principal rivers of 
Tasmania are well stocked with various species of stdmonidas 
— Salmo salary the salmon ; saJvno fa/no^ the brown trout ; 
%ahno trutta, the salmon trout; the tench, tinea vulgaris; 
the common carp, earassiua vulgaris. Fish of the salmon 
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family are now abundant in the waters of the North Esk, 
South Esk, Meander, Derwent, Huon, Plenty, and Shannon, 
and they seem to attain dimensions which put their European 
congeners altogether in the shade. The spinning minnow and 
(in the season) the grasshopper appear to be the favourite 
bait used for the principal members. 

484. Our marine fishes are nearly all identical with the fish 
which frequent the shores of Australia and New Zealand. 
Few, if any, are peculiar to the coasts of Tasmania, although 
such a species, as the trumpeter is found more abundantly off 
the estuary of the Derwent than elsewhere. About 43 species 
will be found described in Tasmanicma, and the report of the 
Fisheries Commission, Legislative Council Journals, No. 92, 
session 1882, gives very full particulars. 

485. Shells are very widely distributed around the 
Tasmanian coast, nearly 1,000 species being known. Some 
are considered of specific value. Inquirers are referred to 
the works mentioned above. (See par. 222.) 

486. Of the sub-kingdoms Annulosa, Coelenterata Protozoa 
— insects, worms, crustaceans, polyps, infusoria, &c. — com- 
paratively little is known. The species are very numerous, 
and their study presents an interesting field for the energies 
of specialists. Of the sub-kingdom Ainnulosa only two of the 
forty orders have been comparatively well worked up, viz., 
Coleoptera (beetles) and Lepidoptera (moths and butterflies). 
In class Crustacea there are important species ; some, such 
as the marine and fresh-water crayfish, certain crabs and 
shrimps, form important articles of food. The other two 
sub-kingdoms, which are respectively represented by such 
forms as Hydra and Amoeba, are too insignificant to require 
any special comment in a work of this kind. 



Chapter XXXII. 

Amusembnts. 

487. Tasmanians are an amusement-loving people, and 
being as a rule tolerably well-to-do, enjoy their holidays 
vigorously. And holidays are by no means few. Apart from 
the ten or a dozen religious festivals and patriotic holidays 
which distinguish each year, any special occasion is eagerly 
seized upon as an excuse for a holiday, and every Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons are semi-holidays in Hobart. 
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Begatta days at Hobai*t and Launceston are declared public 
holidays, racing days ditto ; and any special cricket match, 
football match, boating match, or other important event in 
the sporting world is made the excuse for an extra whole or 
half holiday. Bankers, merchants, tradesmen, and people of 
all classes join good-naturedly in these concessions, and it 
may safely be asserted that our average Tasmanian thoroughly 
believes in the aphorism " All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy." 

488. At Hobart and Launceston thei'^B are comfortable 
theatres, besides several medium-sized halls fitted with 
miniature stages, which are used for theatrical representa- 
tions. At Launceston the Albert Hall is considered one of 
the largest in the colonies. 

489. The stage in Tasmania is usually supplied from the 
Australian colonies. Operatic and dramatic companies, when 
business becomes dull on the continent, find their way across 
the strait, and repeat in Tasmania the pieces they have 
represented in Melbourne, Sydney, or Adelaide. 

490. There are numerous concert and lecture halls scattered 
throughout Tasmania well suited for miscellaneous entertain- 
ments, and these are made to do duty on all occasions. 

491. There are several Amateur Dramatic Clubs in Hobart 
and Launceston, the members of which display considerable 
histrionic ability, and are always ready to give their services 
for the benefit of deserving objects. 

492. Musical societies are numerous, and embrace a con- 
siderable amount of talent, both vocal and instrumental. 
The Hobart Musical Union gives quarterly subscription 
concerts. The patron of this society is His Excellency the 
Governor, and none but the worlis of the best masters are 
produced. The Orpheus Club, Hobart, is a strong society, 
devoting itself chiefly to the lighter class of music, and giving 
frequent concerts for charitable and public purposes. There 
is a Caledonian Choral Society, which gives occasional concerts 
of Scottish music in connection with the Caledonian Society. 
The Launceston Philharmonic Society, established 1891, is a 
highly creditable organisation, embracing first-class amateur 
talent, and giving quarterly concerts of a very high order. 
There are several other musical associations, which give 
occasional concerts. 

493. It is, however, in field sports that Tasmanians most 
excel The Tasmanian Bacing Club, Hobart, and the Tas- 
manian Turf Club, Launceston, have the chief charge of 
equine sports in the Colony. They hold annual meetings, 
generally in the month of February, when stakes are offered 
which usually attract the crack horses of the Australian 
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continent. There are remarkably gay times during race 
weeks in Hobart and Launceston. Racing clubs or com- 
mittees exist in several of the leading country townships, and 
the annual meetings attract a large amount of attention. 
That held at Oarrick, about twelve miles from Launceston, is 
a very favourit^e meeting with Tasmanians. 

494. Hunting is practised in several of the country districts 
where private gentlemen are spirited enough to keep packs 
of hounds. The Northern Tasmanian Hunt Club and one or 
two local clubs are the only organisations at present in con- 
nection with this sport. 

495. Coursing was established in Tasmania in 1878, and is 
a very fashionable sport. Hares are plentiful in the season, 
and there are good stretches of country available. Some 
very fine greyhounds are bred here. 

496. There is a Kennel Club in Hobart for the encourage- 
ment of the breeding of the canine species, and interesting 
shows of dogs are annually held. 

497. Cricket is the favourite game throughout Tasmania, 
and there are many clubs scattered throughout the country. 
In Hobart there is a Cricket Association, of which the 
Governor is patron. This association is composed of delegates 
from all clubs, and, in addition to supervising local affairs, 
arranges annually for matches with the clubs of the other 
colonies and between Northern and Southern Tasmania. A 
similar association was started in the north in 1886. The 
cricketing season begins the first week in October and ends 
the last week in April 

498. Football has of late years been a favourite game, 
and, as in regard to cricket, there are general associations 
established in Hobart and Launceston, besides numerous 
flourishing clubs. In nearly every country district football 
clubs are established. 

499. Tennis has been much practised by the gentlemen of 
Hobart during several years past. In 1874 a private com't 
was built by Mr. J. Smith-Travers, and a club formed in 
connection therewith. Visitors can play on the introduction 
of a member. Lawn tennis is largely practised by the gentry 
all over the Colony. Bowling is also a favourite game. In 
Launceston a strong club has been in existence for some 
years, and a club which promises well has just been started 
in Hobart. 

500. Cycling is a favourite pastime. In Hobart there are 
two and in Launceston one club, and some very superior 
machines are used. The clubs frequently parade in uniform, 
and periodically give public exhibitions of their skill, 

501. A Rifle Association exists in Hobart, drawing its 
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members from all parts of the Colony. The Governor is 
patron. The Association receives a grant-in-aid from Govern- 
ment, and annual matches are held. There are separate 
associations in connection with some of the corps constituting 
the defence force. 

502. Gun clubs exist in Hobart, Launceston, and several 
country districts, some very interesting meetings being held 
annually. Glass balls and traps are used, and the sport is 
conducted on much the same principle as in England. 

503. As an insular colony, a gi*eat deal of attention is 
given to aquatic sports. Ilegatta committees and rowing 
clubs exist in nearly all leading centres along the coast line, 
and in some cases in townships in the interior, if neart to 
good rivers. Meetings are held during each year, and some 
good talent is developed. The great aquatic event of the 
year is the Hobart regatta, held to commemorate the 
discovery of the island by Tasman in 1642. This is a grand 
event, involving heavy stakes, and generally attracting crowds 
of visitors from all parts of the colonies. Next in import- 
ance is the Tamar regatta, which takes place in February, 
and brings together a host of talent. A regatta is also held 
annually at Windermere, West Tamar, which affords a 
pleasant outing for the Launceston townsfolk. 

504. There are numerous yacht clubs, boating clubs, 
rowing clubs, &c., some of them with very fine plants of 
boats, buildings, &c. 

605. Since the introduction of the English salmon and 
trout into the rivers of Tasmania angling has become a very 
favourite sport. (See sec. 221.) 

506. The disciples of Joe Manton also find good sport in 
Tasmania. Ko licences are exacted, and strangers can always 
find congenial spirits to procure them a day's outing. It will 
be enough to indicate the seasons for both fishing and shooting. 

507. Shooting and Fishing Seasons. — Wild duck, tesd, 
widgeon, plover, emu, black swan, ground dove, and Cape 
Barren goose shooting begins January 11, ends July 31. 
Pigeon shooting begins February 11, ends July 31. Quail 
shooting beguw May 1, ends June 30. Wattle-bird shooting 
begins May 34, ends July 31. Kangaroo hunting begins 
April 1, ends July 31. Opossum hunting begins May 1, ends 
July 31. English perch fishing begins January 1, ends 
August 31. Salmon and trout fishing begins September!, 
ends April 30. Salmon net fishing begins September 2, ends 
February 28. Oyster fishing begins April 1, ends October 
31. Flounders must not be taken of a size less than nine 
inches in length. Native white magpies must not be killed, 
nor eggs destroyed. 
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Chaptbb XXXIII. 

Defences. 

508. In all schemes of Australian defence Tasmania is 
represented by the highest naval and military authorities as 
a point of great strategic importance, and of late years much 
attention has been bestowed by Crovernment on the subject 
of rendering our ports safe against the possible attacks of 
hostile cruisers. The approaches to Hobart present our most 
vulnerable point, and here a scheme of defence recommended 
by Sir William Jervois has been carried out. Three large 
and heavily-armed batteries are now complete. Large 
quantities of torpedo stores have been imported, and there h 
a first-class torpedo corps, with a staff of skilled instructors. 

509. On the river Tamar, near Launceston, is a small 
battery constructed some years ago, but not a very formid- 
able defence work. This river being forty-five miles in 
length, tortuous in its course, and the navigation much 
interrupted by shallows, its immediate defence is of less 
importance than the more open harbour of the capital A 
battery sufficient to cover the approaches to the town of 
Launceston, with a torpedo system, is deemed sufficient for 
the defence of the port. 

510. Guns of a superior class have been imported]'^ by 
Government for the armament of the several batteries, and 
the various corps are armed with Martini-Henry rifles. 

511. The Tasmanian Defence Force is oi'ganised on a semi- 
militia basis. The men are sworn in for a period of three 
years, and are subject to the Army Discipline Act when called 
out for actual service. On such occasions they receive pay at 
the rate of 6a. per day, besides rations, with allowances for 
officers and non-commissioned officers according to rank. The 
force is 'in two divisions — ^the southern and northern. It is 
under the supreme command of a Colonel Commandant, head- 
quarters being at Hobart. There is a small force of per- 
manent artillery in barraoks at Hobart. The various 
branches are as under : — 

Southern Division, — The Colonel Commandant and 
Head-quarters staff. 
Permanent Artillery. 
Torpedo Corps. 

Southern Tasmanian Artillery. 
Southern Tasmanian Bifle Begiment (Oadet Corps 

attached). 
School Cadet Corps. 
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Northern Division. — Under command of a Lieat.-Colonel. 
Launceston Artillery. 
Launceston Rifle Regiment (Oadet Corps attached). 

There are seventeen District Rifle Companies, constituting an 
Auxiliary Defence Force under Defence Act, 53 Vict No. 36 
(1889). These number about 1,200 men, and are located in the 
principal districts of the Colony. 

The force goes into camp four days annually at Easter 
(actual service). 

512. Frizes are annually given by Government for the 
encouragement of rifle shooting in the volunteer force, and 
private citizens also subscribe towards prize funds, presenting 
trophies to be competed for. 

513. There is a Tasmanian Rifle Association at Hobart, and 
membership is open to volunteers and private citizens. Annual 
matches are held. The rifle associations of the Australian 
colonies also ofler valuable prizes, open to all comers, and a 
young man who is a good rifle shot has an opportnity of 
adding considerably to his income by the skilful use of his 
weapon. 



Chapter XXXIV. 

Social and Miscellaneous. 

514. Society in Tasmania is very similar co that of England ; 
it is divided into classes, each more or less exclusive, but 
withal there is more social freedom here than in the older 
country. The people are exceedingly hospitable, and those 
of the upper and middle classes frequently entertain. During 
the summer season picnics and other al fresco gatherings are 
most in favour ; in the wintier season evening parties, balls, 
and at homes are of frequent occurrence. 

515. Clubs are a recognised institution in Tasmania, and 
gentlemen used to club life will And establishments congenial 
to their tastes. The Tasmanian Club, Macquarie Street, 
Hobart, is the oldest. Members elected by ballot. Entrance 
fee, £10 10«. ; subscriptions, within an area of fifteen miles, 
;67 7s. ; without that area, £4 4s. Officiating clergymen, to 
pay half these sums. Non-residents of Tasmania visiting 
Hobart may be admitted as honorary members for fourteen 
days by the committee, and for further periods of one month, 
three months, and six months upon payment of £1 Is., £3 3s. 
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and £4 is. Residents of Tasmania at a distance from Hobart 
may be admitted for fourteen days without payment once 
daring the year. 

516. Hobart Olub, Collins Street. Members elected by 
ballot. Entrance fee, £5 bs. ; subscription, within an area 
of five miles, £5 5«. ; outside that area, £3 3s. Non-resi- 
dents of Tasmania visiting Hobart may be admitted as 
honorary members for fourteen days, and for further periods 
of one month, three months, and six months, upon payment of 
£1 is., £2 2s., and £3 Ss. Residents of Tasmania at a dis- 
tance of 25 miles from Hobart may be admitted for fourteen 
days without payment. 

516a. Athenaeum Club, comer of Macquarie and Harrington 
Streets. Entrance fee, £2 28, ; annual subscription, town 
members, £4 is. ; country members, £2 2s. Non-residents of 
Tasmania visiting Hobart admitted as honorary members for 
fourteen days, and for further periods of one, three, or six 
months on payment of £1 Is,, £2 2s., and £3 3s. Residents 
of Tasmania at a greater distance than 15 miles from Hobart 
admitted as honorary members for fourteen days. 

517. The Launceston Club was established in 1882. Elec- 
tion is by ballot. The entrance fee is £10 10s., and the sub- 
scription is £5 5s. per annum. Visitors to Tasmania may be 
admitted as honorary members for one month, but are not 
again eligible for a similar pri^nlego for a period of six 
months. The club house is freehold property, and is in 
Brisbane Street. 

518. Working Men's Clubs exist in Hobart and Launceston, 
and provide for the artisan classes good reading rooms and 
libraries, with billiard rooms and various innocent games. 
They have also halls attached, which are used as lodge rooms 
by friendly societies or for working men's meetings. There 
are penny banks in connection with these clubs. 

519. Building societies are well supported by the artisan 
classes. At Hobart the Tasmanian Permanent Building 
Society and the Hobart Mutual Permanent Benefit Invest- 
ment and Building Society are doing a large amount of 
business, and assisting many to obtain houses of their own. 
At Launceston there are three societies of the same descrip- 
tion — viz. : the Launceston Equitable Building Society, 
established 1870 ; the Northern Tasmanian Permanent 
Building Society, established 1858 ; and the Savings Invest- 
ment and Building Society, established 1867. 

519a. Two companies are established under the authority 
of special Acts of Parliament to act as executors and 
administrators of the estates of deceased persons, receivers 
in lunacy, &c., and generally in connection with large estates 
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where responfiible agency is necessary. Each has a nominal 
capital of £50,00U. 

520. Public baths are available in Hobart and Launceston. 
The sea bathing establishment at Hobart is the property of 
a company, and is situated in the Queen's Domain, a few 
minutes' walk from the centre of the city. Subscription 
baths are maintained at Sandy Bay. Hobart has a very 
complete and well managed Turkish bath, also belonging to 
a private company. Launceston has town baths near the 
Cataract, and private baths owned by Mr. E. Ackerman, of 
Gharles Street. Hot, cold, medicated, and Turkish baths are 
supplied at this establishment. 

521. The gas companies of Hobart and Launceston supply 
light of superior quality at moderate rates, say about 10s. 
per 1,000 feet. The streets are well lighted alSo with gas. 
The coal is imported from Newcastle, New South Wales. 
The capital of the Hobart Gas Company is £60,000, in 3,000 
shares of £20 each. The capital of the Launceston Gas Com- 
pany is £40,000, in £10 shares. Both companies pay from 8 to 
10 per cent, dividends, besides carrying considerable sums to 
reserve for new works, &c. Gas works have recently been 
established by a company at Latrobe, on the north-west 
coast, and the principal establishments are well lighted with 
gas. 

522. Instrumental bands are numerous throughout Tas- 
mania, nearly every important country township supporting 
a band for service on gala occasions. At Hobart and Laun- 
ceston there are first-class bands connected with the Defence 
Force, besides several private bands which are available on 
public occasions. 

523. Fire brigades are established at Hobart, Launceston, 
and Latrobe, supported partly by subscription and partly by 
the insurance companies. These are well equipped, and have 
suitable fire brigade stations and bell towers. 

524. Li laying out the cities and towns of Tasmania the 
health and recreation of the burgesses have not been over- 
looked, and extensive areas have been set aside for parks and 
recreation purposes. At Hobart there is a very large reserve 
known as die Queen's Domain, wherein are situated the various 
cricket grounds, &c., and there are several other recreation 
grounds convenient to the Main Line Bailway. There are 
also public squares, only one of which has as yet been utilised. 
Franklin Square is situated on the site of the old Government 
House near the centre of the town and in the immediate 
vicinity of the town hall, the museum, the post office, and 
other well-designed and handsome public buildings with which 
the city abounds. The square is planted with umbrageous 
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trees and shrubs, laid oat with numeroas walks, which con* 
verge to a basin of water in the centre. In the middle o£ the 
basin is a substantial basement of rock supporting the pedestal 
of a bronze statue of the late Sir John Franklin. A bronze 
statue of the late Hon, W. L. Orowther, M.D., also adorns 
the square. There are seats under shady trees, the walks are 
broad and smooth; the garden is well kept, and forms a 
pleasant retreat for the townspeople. The Oastray Esplanade, 
a broad and shady walk by the side of the Biver Derwent, is 
another favourite resort of the citizens ; and the Boyal 
Society*s Gardens have been already described (sees. 207, 448). 
At Launceston there are numerous reserves and squares, which 
are now receiving attention at the hands of the town 
corporation. The Town Park is a well kept ground, containing 
a large number of valuable trees and shrubs, a fine conserva- 
tory, several handsome fountains, the nucleus of a zoological 
collection, and a commodious bandstand. The great Albert 
Hall is situated in this garden, which was also the site of the 
Tasmanian Exhibition, 1892. The Windmill Hill, Cataract 
Hill,- Invalid Dep6t grounds, and other reserves are also 
planted with trees, and are favourite places of public resort. 
Prince's Square, in St. John Street, is a well kept recreation 
ground, containing a very splendid bronze fountain, standing 
in the centre of a large basin well stocked with goldfish. 
This fountain is over thirty feet high, and was imported from 
Paris to commemorate the opening of the Launceston Water- 
works in 1857. It is of very beautiful design, and adorned 
with allegorical figures larger than life. In this square 
H.K.H^ the Duke of Edinburgh planted a couple of oak trees 
in 1868, which are thriving well. There is a large park on 
the George Town Road, immediately beyond the Launceston 
and Western Railway station, which has been laid out by the 
corporation, and promises to be a great acquisition to the 
town. 

525. The cemeteries of Tasmania are generally managed 
by trustees, and there is at least one attached to every 
important centre of population. Many are beautifully situated 
and well kept. There are three at Hobart ; the Public 
Cemetery is at Cornelian Bay, the Queenborough Public 
Cemetery at Sandy Bay, and there is a cemetery in Upper 
Davey Street. Several of the old cemeteries are now closed. 
At Launceston there are six cemeteries — one general, and 
the others connected with the Church of England, 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, Friends, and Jewish 
denominations. 

526. The Yan Diemen's Land Agricultural Company is an 
important organisation, holding a large area of land on the 

9 
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north-west ooast. The oompany was established as far back 
ai 1B25, and was iacorporated by Royal Charter under 
6 George lY., cap. 39. Its present capital is £300,000, in 
£30 shares. The original object of the company was to 
promote agricultural settlement by opening up roads, &c. 
through the large areas granted to it. For many years little 
was done, but when tin was discovered at Mount Bischoff the 
fortunes of the company revived, and Its property is now 
very valuable. The oompany constructed aiid work the line 
of railway between Emu jBay and Mount Bischoff. 
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(AA.) 



MISCELLANEOUS PARTICULARS, CENSUS 1891. 



J*qpulat%on^ total 
Ditto per ffquare mile 
Increafle since last GensoB, 10 years, 
per oeUvw ••• ••• ••• 

■uLaies •«« ..• •«• ••• 

Females ... 

Males, 21 years and over ... 
Males at soldier's age (20 to 40) 
Females, 21 years and over 
Persons, ditto ditto ••• 
Children at soboolage (7 to 14) 

Total number (householders) 
Dwellings per square mile 

Ditto having one room, per cent.... 

Ditto haying more than one room, 
percent. ••• ... 

Ditto under £20 rental, ditto 

Ditto £20 and over, ditto 

Under 6 years, per cent. ... 
5 to 65 years, ditto 
65 and oyer, ditto 

Cof^fugal condition'^ 
Married persons ... 
Ditto males 
Ditto females ... ... .,. 

Bdueation — 
Bead and write all ages ... ... 

Ditto, adults, ditto 

Birth^plaeeB — 
Tasmania ... . 

Other Australasian colonies 
United Kingdom 
Sisewhere ... ... ... 

BreadtciniUfrB-— 

JuAxeB ... ... ... ••• 

Females ... ... ... 

•i erflons . . . •.. ... ... 

JEleetora — 
Legislative Council 
Percentage to adult males. . . 
House of Assembly 
Percentage to adult males .. • 



146,667 
6-60 


Per^oent. to 
total. 


26-73 
77,560 
69,107 
40,037 
24,678 
32,598 
72,635 
24,451 


• •• 

52-88 
47-12 
51-62 
32-06 
47-17 
49*51 
16-74 


28,024 
1-07 

••• 


• •• 

8«38 


... 

•*• 
... 


91-62 
65-21 
34-49 


... 
... 

... 


14-69 

80-71 

4-60 


43,717 
22,313 
21,399 


29-93 
29-00 
30-98 


101,748 
61,804 


70-26 
87-06 


• a. 
... 
... 


73-88 
6-02 

18-47 
2-63 


48,833 
12,578 
61,411 


62-96 
18,20 
41-87 


6,750 
30,817 


16'-8ft 

76-98 
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(B.) 



TAEIFF OP TASMANIA. 



CUSTOMS DBPAETMENT. 

Port op Hobast extends from Gape Portland (near 148*^ £.) ron&d 
the eastern, southern, and western coasts to 42** S. 

Port of Launcbston extends from Cape Portland round the northern 
and wQ/stern coasts to 42^ S. 



. TABLE OF DUTIES. 

Acid, tartaric ... .... , ... 

Acid, sulphuric ... .... 

Acid, citric ... ... ... 

Acid, muriatic ... . ... 

Add, nitric ... ... ... ... 

Acid, carbolic 

Acid, acetic, containing not more than 83 per 
cent, of acidity ... 

For eyeiy extra 10 per cent, or part 

thereof of acidity ••. 
Agricultural and horticultural implements and 

machinery not otherwise enumerated 
Almonds, whole ... ... ... .. 

Almonds, shelled ... 

•^XuUl ... ... ..• ... ... 

Architraves, wood... ..• 

Arrowroot ... ... 

Albums ... ... ... ... ... 

4&UVUo ... ..' ... ... ... 

Arsenic, crude 

Axe handles, and all tool handles made of wood 

Axles, cart and carriage, arms, and boxes 

Account books and printed forms 

Bacon and bams ... ... .,» ... 

Barley, pearl ... ... ... ... 

Beef, mutton, salt or fresh, except in tins 
Beef« mutton, in tins ... ... ... 

•DISCUlvS ... ... ... ... ... 

jDAUO ... ... ... ... ... 

Bottles, chemists' dispensing bottles under ^ 
reputed pint ... ... ... ... 

Bottles, chemists^ dispensing bottles over ^ 
reputed pint ... 

Bran, pollard and sharps ... 

Butter and lard ... ... ...* ..,. 



Ad, per lb. 

2«. 6d, per cwt. 

4d, per lb. 

2*. 6^, per<cwt. 

2s, ^d. per cwt. 

lO'per cent, ad valorem^ 

I 

2^. per lb. or pint* . 

Id^ per lb. or pint^ , 

5 per cent, ad valorem* 

2d, per lb. 

3d, per lb. 

5 per cent, ad valorem, 

20 per cent, ad vaiorent. 

2d, per lb. 

20 per cent, ad valorem, 

5 per cent. €mI valorem, 

o per cent, ad valorem, 

10 per cent, €ul valorem, 

10 per cent, ad valorem, 

15 per cent, ad valorem, 

2d. per lb. 

id, per lb. 

Id, per lb., 

10 per ceniw advalorem, 

2d per lb. 

2d, per lb. 

15 percent, advalorem, 

5 per cent ad valorem, 
lOd, per 100 lb0« ; 
2^.per]b. 
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••• 



Bellows, blacksmithB' 

Soiler tabea ... 

Candied, bottled, and canned fruits and peels 

Cattle — vix.^ btUlSy bullocks, cows, oaiyes, 

Aeiien, steers... ... ••• ••• 

Cartridges, cartridge cases, percussion caps, gun 

wads, for sporting purposes 
v/au(U0B .•■ ••• ... ... *.. 

Carriages, on four wheels and springs ..• 

Carriages on two wheels and springs 
vJastin^s ••• ... ... ••• ••■ 

Cements, mineral ... ... ... .,. 

%/U0u80 .«. ... ... ... •.• 

v/Uicory '«•« ••• ... ••• •.• 

Cider and perry, in wood ... 

Cider and perry, in bottle ... 

v^oaxi ••■ ... ... ... ... 

Cocoa and chocolate 

Coflee, green ... ... 

Coffee, roasted or ground ... 

V^OKO ... ... ... •*• •*• 

Confectionefy ... ... ... ... 

Concentrated effasions and decoctions, drug- 
gists' sundries, drugs and chemicals not 
otherwise enumerated, patent and proprie- 
tary medicines, fluid extracts ... 

Cornflour and maizena 

Carbonate of soda 

Cards, playing 

Chaffcutters, hand-power ... 

Cocks, steam, for engines ... 

Cocks, range or cistern 

Dairying machinery and implements. . . 

Doors made of wood ... ...... 

Calicoes, silesias, pocketingps, cotton linings, 
cotton and linen sheetings, linens, ticks, 
hollands, hessians, flax sheetings, canvasses, 
buckrams, cotton wadding, union materials 
of cotton and linen in the piece, cotton 
materials in the piece, linen materials in the 
piece, towels iand toweling, flannelettes, 
cotton Girting, cotton twills, jeans, sateens, 
and galateas, printed cotton goods in the 
piece, twilled cotton and flannelette shirts, 
moleskin clothing and moleskin in the 
piece, iinitation moleskin, cotton cord trou- 
sers aud trouserings, dungaree clothing 
and dungaree in the piece, felt and hemp 
carpets, mattings, and painted and hessian 
back floorcloth, oilskin clothing not other- 
wise enumerated, bHnd net, duck, Forfar, 
swansdown, window hollands, muslin, — 
plain, fancy or printed ... 

Dynamite, and all other explosives not otherwise 
enumerated, and detonators 

Dressing oases ... 



5 per cent, ad valorem, 
10 percent, ad valorem, 
5 per cent, ad valorem. 
Zd, per lb. 

£2 each. 

20 per'oent. ad valorem^ 

2d. per lb. 

£12 each 

£6 each. 

10 per cent . ad valorem, 

9d, per owt. 

2d. per lb. 

id. per lb. 

1«. Zd. per gallon. 

U. 6<f. per gallon. 

3«. per ton. 

Ad, per lb. 

3ef. per lb. 

4d, per lb. 

1«. per ton. 

2d. per lb. 



20 per cent, ad 
Id. per lb. 
Id. per lb. 
20 per cent, ad 

5 per cent, ad 

6 per cent, ad 
6 per cent, ad 
5 per cent, ad 
20 percent, ad 



valorem. 



valorem, 
valorem, 
valorem . 
valoretn. 
valoretn. 
valorem. 



12^ per centfiKf valorem. 

10 '^ Gent, ad valorem. 
20 per cent, ad valorem. 
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Engines and machinery of eyery description, not 

otherwise enumerated ... 
Bngine fittings 
Engine packing ... 
Emery cloth* powder, and paper, sand paper, 

and glass paper 
Fruits, fresh when in cases or casks... 
Frnits, fresh when otherwise imported 
Emit, dried— Tiz., currants, raisins, dates, 

prunes, figs, dried apples 
Emit trees 

Fencing wire, droppers, standards, and winders 
Fancy goods, toys, and perfumery ... 
Floor, wheaten 

Felt iJieathing of every daeeription ... 
Forges, portable ... ... 

Ginger, dried 

\jrxuC3\KR9 ••• ••• ••• ««« ••• 

^7<1110 ••• ••• •••■ ••• ••« 

Grain and puke of every description, including 
maize ... ... ... .., 

Gunpowder, blasting 
Gunpowder, sporting 
Gunpowder, FEE, loose 
Galvanized and corrugated iron 

xxopo ••• ••• ••• ••« •« 

-EK/ZAt^ V ••• ■••• ••• ••• «• 

Horses— viz., colts, fillies, geldings, horses, 
mares •«. ... ... ... 

Iron bolts, nuts, and rivets... 

Iron girders ... ... ... 

Jewellery and trinkets, either in gold, silver, 
or other metals or material, jewel cases ... 

Lawn mowers ... ..• 

Lithographic stones 

Lead, milled, sheet, and pipe 

Linseed and linseed meal ... 

Liquorice 

Macaroni and vermicelli 

•31clJlv ••• •*• ••• ». •• ••• 

Mould shares ... ... ... 

Mould boards 

JxLllx 811K... ... •*« .«. .•• 

Malt liquor, in wood 
Malt liquor, in bottle 
JxLustarci ... ... ... ... ... 

Matches ... ... ... .*• 

Mouldings of wood 

Nails, iron, except screw-nails 

jNapniina ... ... •*. ... ... 

Nuts, except cocoa nuts 

Vravmeai ... ... ••. ... ... 

Oil, kerosene ... ... ... 

Oil of all kinds not otherwise ennmerated 
^^niuuB ..'. ... ••• ... ... 

*> V/ UHKIU B ... ••• ... '... ... 

Oils, medicinal and perfumed 



7^ per eent. ad valorem > 

5 per cent, ad valorem, 

6 per cent, ad valorem, 

5 per cent, ad valorem. 

1«. per reputed bushel. 

20 per oent. ad valorem. 

2<f. per lb. 

2d. each. 

5 per cent, ad valorem, 

20 percent, ad valorem. 

2«. per 100 lbs. 

5 per cent, ad valorern, 

5 per cent, ad valorem, 
4d. per lb. 

6«. per cwt. 
Id. per lb. 

U. Od, per 100 lbs. 

Id, per lb. 

6d, per lb. 

Id. per. lb. 

£2 per ton. 

Zd. per lb, 

2d, per lb. 

£2 each. 

6 per cent, ad valorem* 
10 per cent, ad valorem. 

20 percent, ad valorem, 

5 per cent, ad valorem , 
10 percent, ad valorem, 
28, 6d. per cwt. 

Id. per lb. 

2d. per lb. 

2d, per lb. 

Is. per bushel. 

per cent, ad valorem, 

6 per cent, ad valorem, 
5 per cent, ad valorem, 
la, per gallon. 

la, 6d, per gallon. 

2d, per lb. 

20 per cent, ad valorem, 

20 per cent, ad valorem^ 

2a, 6d per cwt. 

6d, per gallon 

2d. per lb. 

id per lb. 

6d. per gallon. 

la, 3^. per gallon. 

la. per cwt. 

10 per oent. ad valorem, 

20 per cent, ad valorem. 
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Opinni, or extract thereof ^.. 

Paints of every description ... 

Pepper, black and white, whole or ground 

Peas, split ... ,,, 

Pioklos, in reputed quatts ... ... 

Pickles, in repntfd pints ... 

PiekleSy In reputed half*pint8 

Ploughs, harrows, horse hoes, horse rakes 

Pork, fresh, salted, or pickled ... ,:• 

-1. oiaiioes ... ••• ... ... ••■ 

Preseires, jams, and jellies... 

Paper — viz., all writing paper and white and 
coloured printing paper, without printing 
or ruling thereon, imported in original 
wrappers and untrimmed edges as it leaves 
the mill ... ... ... 

Plate ard plated ware of every description, 
Britannia metal, nickel and German silver, 
similar metals and all alloys and imitations 

PlffS 

Ji Mf^O ... ... ... ... ... 

Quicksilver 

JK*1C6 ... ... ... >•*. ... 

Kailway and tramway plant and material, 
consisting of locomotives, carriages, rails, 
fishplates, points and crossings, bolts, 
spikes, fastening springs, wheels, or axles 

oaxw ... .s. «« ... ««» 

Sashes made of wood ...  ... 

Skirtings made of wood 
Sash weights 
Spray producers ... 
Sauces, in bottle, reputed quarts 
Sauces, in bottle, reputed pints 
Sauces, in bottle, reputed half -pints ... 
Sauces, in bottle, reputed quarter-pints 
And so on in proportion for any ^caterer less 
quantity than a dozen of each size. 
Sauces in bulk ... ... ... .i. 

Seeds, canary, hemp, rape ... 

Sewing and stocking knitting machines 

OuO u ... ... ... ... ... 

Soap, except fancy or perfumed 

Soap, fancy or perfumed 

Soda crystals 

Spices of all kinds ... 

otiarcn ... ... ... ,., ... 

Sugar, crushed and loaf 

Sugar, all other kinds 

Spirits of tar 

Sheep — viz., ewes, rams, lambs, wethers, 

hoggets 
Spirits — ^%dz., brandy, cordials, rectified spirits, 

and all other liquors or strong waters, 

Geneva, gin, rum, whisky ... 

And so in proportion for any greater or less 

quantity than a gallon, not being less than 



20«. perlb. 

\d, per lb. 

2^. per lb, 

^d per lb. 

3«. per dosen. 

2«. per dozen. 

1«. id, per dozen. 

10 per cent, ad valorem* 

2d. per lb. 

6d, per cwt. 

2d, per lb. 



6 per cent etd valorem. 



20 per cent, ad valorem, 
2s. 6d. each. 
6 per cent, ad valorem. 
Id, per lb. 



5 per cent, ad valorem. 
2d. per lb. 

Is. 6^. per cwt. 
20 per cent, ad valorem. 
20 per cent, ad valorem, 
1*. 6rf. per cwt. 

6 per cent, ad valorem. 
4«. per dozen quarts. 
3«. per dozen pints. 
28. per doz. half -pints. 
U, ad. per dozen quar- 
ter-pints. 



3«. per gallon. 

^d, per lb. 

6 per cent, ad valorem. 

Id, per lb. 

Id, per lb. 

^d, per lb. 

^d, per lb. 

4d, per lb. 

Id, per lb. 

Id, per lb. 

6«. per cwt. 

Od, per gallon. 

28, each. 



159. per gallon. 
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one thirty-seoond part of a gallon, for 

spirits in bottle, and 8pii;it8 in bulk for any • 

quantity not being less than one quarter of 

a gallon. AH apiriti under proof to pay 

duty as if proof. 
Spirits, methylated, taken as proof, containing 

not less than 10 per cent, of roethyle of 

alcohol ... ... ... ... 3«. per gallon. 

And so in proportion for any quantity less 

than one-sixth of a gallon. 
Spirits, perfumed ... ... ... ... 24«. per gallon. 

Spirituous compounds '... ... ... 15«. per gallon. 

Silks (excepting haberdashery goods, unless 

hereinafter enumerated), crapes, velyeteens, 

plushes, ribbons, silk hiandkerchiefs, scarfs 

and neckties of silk, linen, cotton, or wool, 

cellars and collarettes, cuffs and fronts, <1^ 

sunshades, parasols, umbrellas, embroid- ^ 

eries, flouncings, frillings, plaitings, 

ruchings, lace, made-up lace goods, gos- 
samers, tulles and nets of all kinds, 

millinery, being hats, bonnets, hoods, caps, 

trimmed" or in part, or any made-up 

millinery, artificial flowers, feathers and 

ornaments, men's Paris hats, gloves and 

mitts of every description, furs of every 

description, either made-up or dressed 

fikins, ladies' and children's jackets, ulsters, 

capes, mantles, dolmans, and similar gar- . 

ments, ladies' and children's dresses, 

blouses, garibaldis, skirts, cloaks, and 

made-up costumes of all descriptions, unless 

otherwise enumerated, men's and ladies' 

dressing gowns and dressing jackets, 

shawls and wraps, rugs of all kinds, 

cider-down quilts and down pillows, lace 

and other curtains, brussels, tapestry, and 

Axminster carpets of every description, un- 
less otherwise enumerated, hearth rugs 

of every kind, floor cloths not otherwise 

enumerated, linoleums, dress trimmings, 

and fringes ... ... ... ... 20]^r cent, ad valorem. 

Treacle and molasses ••• ... ... 3«. 6<f. per cwt. 

Tapioca ... ... ... ... ... 2^. per lb. 

Tea ... ... ... ... ^ ... 3rf. per lb. 

Timber sawn, not otherwise enumerated, S inch 

or over ... ... ... ... 1*. Qd. per 100 sup. ft. 

timber, sawn, under 3 inch... ... ... Zt, 6d, per 100 sup, ft. 

Timber, boards, planed, of every description, 

including tongued and grooved ... ... 6s, per 100 sup. feet. 

Timber, in short lengths, suitable for making 

cases, not exceeding two cubic feet in 

measurement... ... ... ... 1^. each case. 

Tobacco, viz., cigars and cigarettes ... ... 7«. perlb. 

Tobacco, manu&ictured ... ... ... 3<. per lb. 

Tobacco, snuff ,.. ... ... ... 6«. per lb. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured ... ... ... 2<. perlb. 
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Turpentiiid ... 

Twine, of all kinds, whipcord, and othei* cords 
not otherwise enumerated .« 

Tools of erery desoription, whether for manu- 
facturing purposes or otherwise... ..• 

Umbrella ribs ... ... ... .;. 

Umbrella sticks ... ..; 

Varnish, and polish, not othem'ise enumerated 

v uivgar ... ... ... ... ... 

Watches and clocks ... ... .:. 

Whiting ... ... ... 

Windmills 

Wines, in wood ... 

Wines, in bottle ... 

Wines, sparkling... 

Woolpacks 

Works of Art — vis., Paintings in oil. water 
colours, and marble istatuary ... 

All goods not enumerated in table of duties 
and table of exemptions to pay duty at the 
rate of fifteen pounds per cent, upon the 
▼alue of same. 

All goods subject to duty at per hundred 
pounds, or per hundredweight, or per ton, 
to pay duty on net weignt, and on 
fractional parts of a quarter of a hundred 
pounds as if twenty-five pounds, or of a 
quarter of a hundredweight as if twenty- 
eight pounds, and so in proportion. 

No allowance in weight or measure to he made 
for exempt artielas used in packing goods 
ssbject to duty. 

Goods sent to other places with the sanction of 
proper Officer of Customs for repairs oi- 
renovation to pay on return fifteen pounds 
per cent, on cost of such repairs or renova- 
tion, except on free goods. 



U, per gallon. 

Id, per lb. 

6 per cent, ad valorem. 
6 per cent, ad valorem. 
6 |>er cent, ad taloreni. 
Is. %d, per gallon. 
1«. per gallon. 
20 per cent, advahretn. 
9rf. per cwt. 
5 per cent, ad vahrem. 
6». per gallon. 
8». per gallon. 
lOff. per gallon. 
id. each. 

10 per cent, ad valorem. 



LIST OF EXEMPTIONS 

Animals, living, except sheep, cattle, horses, and pigs, not otherwise 
enumerated ; antimoUy, in ingots ; atlases. 

Bags, boxes, casla, and cases, empt}', on proof to Collector that they have 
been used in export df Tasmailian produce. Bags— viz. : gunny, bran, 
ore, flour, and com sdcks ; ballast ; Baltic deals, 3 and 4 inch ; 
banners, specially imported by and for the use of friendly societies ; 
bass, unmanufactured; bells specially imported fot church pr 
chapel ; bluestone ; board, mill, straw, paste ; board, uncut card ; 
boiler plates, steel or iron ; bones ; bookbinding cloth and leather ; 
books, printed ; botdes, for spirits, malt liquor, vinegar, and wine 
being not less than reputed half-pints, and not inore than imperial 
qaarts ; bottles for fruit preserving, not exceeding two quarts ; 
bottles for aerated water from 6 ozs. Upwards ; bristles, Unmanu- 
factured ; brass, sheet and rolled ; not perforated ; bright steel, tinned 
mattrass wire ; bulbs ; bullion ; bagging, jute, specially ithpottbdfor 
making ore bags. 
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Carbolic powder ; oano ; ohalk ; charts ; clay, fire, lamps unmaniifactiiied ; 

clay, pipe, unmanufactared ; clocks specially imported for churches 

or chapels ; cocoa fibre ; cocoanut and black oil, unrefined ; coin of 

the realm ; coir yam ; coir, unmanufactured ; copperas ; corks, and 

V cork, unmanufactured ; cotton raw ; waste, wick, and candle ; 

I cabinetmakers' and upholsterers' material, viz,, French polish, 

sofa and chair springs, chair webbing, hair-cloth, castors. 

Pyewoods and dy estuffa for manu&cturing purposes only ; diving dresses, 
inclading boots and helmets. 

Fish, fresh ; flax, unmanufactured ; flocks, cotton and woollen. 
f CralTanised iron in plain sheetiug ; gems uncut and unmounted ; gold, 

in bar, sheet, or dust ; granite, in rough blocks ; grindery for 
bootmaking, viz., tingles, rivets, boot- web, elastic pegs, bridge- 
water dressing, burnishing ink, lasting tacks, flat-headed wire 
nails used by bootmakers only, heels polishing and bottom balls, 
copper toes, bristles, specially prepared wax pitch, shoe nails, shoe 
tips and plates, screws for tips, wood and iron lasts, dextrine, boot 
spikes, cutbills, boot button eyelets, button-hole beads, socking 
cloth and paper, scouring stones, wood heels. 

Hair, unmanutEUstured ; haircloth for hop-kilns; harmoniums sneoially 
imported for churches or chapels ; harvest yam,rope yam, oinding 
- wire ; hatters' material, viz., hat buckles, hat lininflr, silk plush, 
felt hpods, shellac, galloons, calicoes, shale-boards for hat-boxes, 
hatters' ribbons when cut into lengths not exceeding 34 inches before 
importation, to be used for fabrication of goods in colony ; hemp and 
jute, unmanufactured ; hides and skins, raw and unmanufactured. 

Ice ; ingots, sheets, rod, bars, or plates of copper, brass, bronze, or zinc ; 
ink, printing ; iron, rod, bar, hoop, sheet, plate, pig, angle and T, 
and tinned, the same not being peforated. 

Ivory, unmanufactured ; ivory black. 

Kapock ; kerosene slush ; kreosote, crude. 

Lampblack ; lead, pig, or acrap^ leather, viz., Morocco, Levant, glove, 
kid, patent calf, goat Levant, coloikred T«m, calf kid, xnock kid, 
glace kid^ enamelled hide for buggy tops, and dash leather ; lime, 
carbolate of ; lime, chloride ; logwood. 

Magazines, reviews, pamphlets; maps; manures; marble in rough 
block ; memorial windows for chuitshes and chapels ; millstones ; 
molasses, raw, rendered unfit for human consumption; moulding 
sand ; montz metal ; music, printed or manuscript ; myrobalans. 

Nails, of yellow metal, muntz, or copper ; newspapers. 

Oakum and junk ; oil cake ; oil from whale fisheries ; oil, palm, unrefined ; 
' oil, refuse, shale ; oil, cod and sod, for tanning purposes ; ores of all 

kinds of metals. 

Paintings and engravings for public institutions; paper for fruit 
wrapping, not exceeding 10 inches by 10 inches; paraffin and 
mineral wax; passengers' baggage and cabin furniture, arriving 
in the colony within six months before or after the owner thereof ; 
also household furniture and effects, except musical instruments and 
plate, arriving before or after the owner thereof, the same having 
been in the owner's use for a period of not less than six months before 
the removal to Tasmania, such furniture and effects not being for 
sale ; personal effects, the property of a deceased relative formerly 
resident of Tasmania ; proof to be supported by declaration if 
required ; phosphorus ; pipes, iron, not being made of galvanised 
iron plain sheeting, and not otherwise enumerated; pitch; post 
office packages, otherwise liable to a duty of not more than one 
shilling ; potosh and pearlash ; plants, trees and shrubs, not other- 
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wise enmnexated; pottery materuds, viz., litharge, c^na clay» 
Oomish stone, felspar, manganese, and oxide of oobalt; printing 
presses ; printing materials ; produce of Tasmania, all goods. 

Babbit traps, phosphorisers, or any machine used for destroying rabbits ; 
rabbit-proof wire netting, being 2 feet 6 inches to 4 feet wide, 1 to 
Ig inches mesh, and Ko. 17 or 18 gauge ; rattans ; resin ; ropoi 
cordage, and wire rope. 

Saddlers' ironmongery, not plated, exclusively used in manufacture of 
saddlery ; saddlers' mati^ials-^haise cart, gig, buggy, and riding- 
saddle trees ; bogskins, saddle nails, dees and staples, patent 
winker leather, collar check, Inaoe girths, and roller webs ; salt, 
rock ; salt, manure, rendered unfit for other use ; scale, boards ; 
seeds, garden ; shellac ; silver, in bar, ingot, or sheet ; soda ash ; 
soda, caustic ; soda, silicate ; solder and soldering fluid ; specimens 
in natural history, botany, mineralogy ; stearine ; steel, rod, bar, 
hoop, sheet, plate, pig, ancrle and T., and tinned, the same not being 
perforated ; stock imported exclusively for stud purposes ; stone, 
m rough block ; suet, tallow, and grease ; sumac. 

Tannin ind tannin extracts ; tar ; terra japonica ; timber in lo^ ; tin, 
unmanufactured ; tin plates, unmanufactured ; tinfoil ; twine for 
reapers and binders. 

Valonia ; veneer-wood ; vegetable black. 

Whalebone, whalefins from whale fisheries; whaling implements and 
gear ; wool, unmanufactured ; works of art for public ioBtitutions. 

All goods for use of Her Majesty's Crovemment. 



FORM OF DECLARATION. 

I, 'A.JB,f hereby declare that the items appearing on the other side 
hereof are truly and correctly extracted from the invoices herewith 
produced, and that the values set against such items are the real and 
true values, being the purchase prices, and' the amounts actually paid 
or agreed to be paid by [ine.] And I further declare that [/] have not 
received any other account or invoice for these goods. 

A,B,, Importer J A gent ^ Clerk, or Sei^ant^ 
as the ease truiy be. 

Declared before me, 
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BOND FOR EXPORT OF GOODS. 

KNOW ALL MEN by these presents that we, , 

in the Colony of Tasmania^ merohants, trading under the style 
or firm of y are bound to Our Soybkbion 

Ladt Victobia, by the Grace of Qod of the United KiDgdom 
of GreiU Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith, and 
so forth, in the penal sum of pounds, to be paid 

to our said Lady the Queen, her heirs or successors, for which 
payment wc bind ourselves and each of us, our and each of our 
heirs, executors, and administrators, jointly and severally by 
these presents. 

Sealed with our seals. Dated the day of 

one thousand eight hundied and ninety 

Whebbas the above bounden now have and may from time 

to timo have occasion, either as the exporter or as the agent of the 
exporter, to export from the port of warehoused goods 

and goods entitled to some drawback of Customs on exportation ; and 
that such exports may be permitted, the above bounden have 

agreed to enter into a bond in the penal sum of pounds, with 

such condition as is hereunder written : 

Now the oondition of the above -written Bond is such that if all ware* 
housed goods and goods entitled to some drawback of Customs on 
exportation, not exceeding in the whole such a quantity of goods as 
that the duty payable by law upon the exportation thereof amounts in 
the aggregate to the sum of pounds, which shall at any 

time, and from time to time during the term of One year from the day 
of the date of the above- written Bond, if the limit aforesaid to the 
quantity of the said goods is not sooner reached, be entered outwards at 
the port of by the said , as 

the exporter or the agent of the exporter, shall be duly shipped and 
exported, and shall be landed at the place for which they are entered 
outwards, or otherwise accounted for, to the satisfaction of the Collector 
of Customs for the time being, then the above- written Bond shall be 
void ; otherwise the same shall remain in full force. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered by the above-named ) 
in the presence of | 
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(C.) 



DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 
UNDER THE SEVERAL MINISTERS OF THE 
CROWN. 



The MinisterB of the Crown in Tasmania are charged with the conduct 
of all biiBiness connected with the several departments and other matters 
as specified in tiie following list :— 



Chief Secretary, 



The Executive Council 

The Legislative Council 

The House of Assembly 

Ecclesiastical 

The Audit Department 

The Qiiof Inspector of Sheep 

The Chief Inspector of Stock 

The General Hospitals, Hobart and 

Launceston 
The Government Analyst 
Invalid Depdts 
The Administrator of Charitable 

Grrants 
Training and Industrial Schools 
Immigration 
Fisheries Department 



The Statistician; Registrar of Births, 
Marriages Hnd Deaths ; Registrar 
of Trade Marks and Letters Patent 

Rural Municipalities 

Electoral Matters 

The Hospital for Insane, New Norfolk 

The Hospital for Insane, Hobart 

Medical and Vaccination 

Contagious Diseases Hospitals, 
Hobart and Launceston 

Central Board of Health 

New Town Farm 

Chief Inspector of Machinery 

Pensions and Compensations 

Foreign Correspondence 

Cemeteries 



Treasurer and Poatiiuuter'Gemral. 



The Customs and Excise Depart- 
ment 

The Real and Personal Estates 
Duties* Department 

Defences 

The Post Office 

Post Office Money Orders 

Post Office Savings Bank 

Telegraphs and Telephones 

The Education Depigment 

Tasmanian University 



The Government Printing Office 

The Office of Stores 

Meteorological Department 

Collection of Internal Revenue 

Marine Boards 

Board of Examiners under ''The 
Merchant Ships' Officers Examina- 
tion Act," 1878 

Codlin Moth Act 

Board of Tenders 

Distillation 



1 

J 



Attorney General, 



The Judges 

Law Department 

Supreme Court 

Courts of General Sessions 

Bankruptcy Courts 

Sheriff's Department 

Police Magistrates and Coroners 



Police Department 
Justices of the Peace 
Lands Titles Department 
Courts of RequertB 
Registry of Deeds 
Commissioner of Escheats 
Gktols and Houses of Correction 
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Mi Hitter of Lands and Works,^ 



Crown Lands 

Pablic Works and Buildings 
Crovernment Bailways 
Beads and Boad Districts 



MainBoads 

Mines, including Gtoldfields 

Babbit Boards 



GOVEBNMENT DEPABTMElirrS, 

Office hours : 9 a.m. to 4.30 p.m, Saturday, 9 a.m. to I p.m. 
Begulations for the guidance ot the Civil Service are published in the 
Gazette 28th January, 1886. 

Public holidays throughout the Colony : New Tear's Day, Anni- 
versary of foundation of Australia (Jan. 26), Good Friday, the follow- 
ing Saturday and Easter Monday, Queen's Birthday, Prince of Wales' 
Birthday, Christmas Day and the day following. At Hobart : BegaUa 
day, Baces at Elwick (Cup day), S. T. A. & P. Society's Show day. At 
launceston : Begatta day, Baces at Mowbray (Cup day), Longford 
Show day. 

AGENT-GENERAL, LONDON.— Hon. Sir Edward Nicholas Coven- 
try Braddon, M.E.C., Westminster Chambers, 6, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W. Clerks : W. T. Goodman, Herbert Ely, Bankers : London and 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, E.C., and Bank of New South 
Wales, 64, Old Broad Street, E.C, 

Fi-emicr^ Hon. H. Dobson, M.H.A. ; Secretary to Premier^ J. Andrew. 



(D.) 

REPORTS ON :^^NERAL RESOURCES. 



The late Government Geologist, Mr. Chas. Gould, reported upon 
the mineral resources of many parts of Tasmania. For the benefit of 
any desirous of consulting these reports we may state that they will 
be found in the journals of the Legislature of the Colony, at fche 
office of the Agent-General, or at the Geological Museum, Jermyn 
Street, London, and in many colonial libraries. Amongst the most 
important are the following : — 

Keport on the Western Country — House of Assembly Journals, 
Paper 4, 1860. 

Beport on Besinous Shale (Tasmanite) at Biver Merseyi Paper 8, 
1861. 

Beport on Coal Fields of Fingal District, Paper 9, 1861, 

Beport on Mersey Coal Fields, Paper 136, 1861, 

Beport on Macquarie Harbour, Paper 26, 1862. 

Beport on Exploration of King's Biver, Paper 9, 1863. 

Beport on Iron Ores, West Tamar District, Paper 76, 1866. 

Beport on Biver Forth and North- West Coast, Paper 74, 1867. 
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Beport on Coal south of Oatlanda, Paper 18, 1869. 

Beport on Uold at Waterhouse, Paper 19, 1869. 

Beport on Gold at Mangana, Paper 20, 1869. 

B^rt on County of Dorset — Legislative Council Journals, 
Paper 89, 1864, 

The late Gfoyemment Inspector of Mines, Mr. Gustav Thureau, 
F.Q.S., has made numerous recent reports upon disooveries in the 
various mineral districts. These will l>e . found on reference to the 
Parliamentary volumes of the years given below. The chief are as 
follows : — 

1881. — Ben Lomond and St. Paul's Biver ; Gladstone, Mussel, Boe, 
and Waterhouse ; Lymington (coal), Gardner's Creek, do.. Mount Yie- 
toria, Hnon ; Little Oyster Cove (gold), Sandfly (coal); West Coast 
Progress Beport. 

1882.— Pen Gold Field; Lefroy Gold Field; North- Western Mineral 
Deposits; Back Creek G<>ld Field; Mount Heemskirk, West Coast; 
Strahan to Heemskirk Tramway. 

1883. — Associated with Carbonaceous Minerals near Beaconsfleld ; 
Mersey Coal Deposits ; Fingal and Mount Nicholas Mining Districts ; 
Mount Victoria Gold Field ; Deep Mining Gold-bearing Quartz, 
Lefroy ; Hamilton and Ouse Coal Deposits. 

1884. — Stanniferous Deposits, Bingarooma; Water Supply, North. 
Eastern Tin Mining Districts ; Carboniferous Deposits near New Town ; 
Supplementary Beport Mersey Coal, Diamond Drill ; Waratah and 
Penguin ; Mount Cleveland and Corinna Gold Fields Western Mining 
Districts. 

1885. — ^Mount Claude Silver Lead Mining Co. ; Mount Victoria, Dan's 
Bivulet, Black Boy, Mathinna, and Mangana Gold Fields ; Mount 
Cameron Tin Mining Co.'s Water Bace ; Blue Tier and its Tin Deposits ; 
Linda Auriferous and other Deposits, West Coast ; Scamander Silver 
and Gold Deposits. 

1888. — ^Mount Zeehan Silver Lead Lodes and other Deposits. 

Mr. Alexander Montgomery, M.A., succeeded Mr. Thureau as Geolo- 
gical Surveyor and Inspector of Mines September, 1888, and his reports 
will be found in the Parliamentary volumes as under : — 

1889.— Notes on Gold Mining; Beport on Blue Tier Tin Field. 

1889. — Beport on State of the Mining Lidustry on the West Coast, 
including Mount LyeU, Mount Heemskirk, Mount Zeehan, Mount 
Dundas ; Specimen Beef and Heazlewood. 

1890. — ^Beport on Coal found at Spring Bay; Beport on Mount 
Cameron Water Bace ; Beport on the Hydraulic Limestones of Maria 
Island ; Beport on the Progress of the Mount Zeehan and Mount Dundas 
Silver Fields : Beport on the Geological Structure of the Beaconsfleld 
Gtold Field ; Beport on the General Geological Structure and Tin Bearing 
Oravelfuof the Gladstone District. 
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COMPILED PROM THE CROWN LANDS 

GFIDB, 1891. 



SELECTION OP LAND FOB PUB0HA8E. 

The Crown Lands Act (64 Yict. No. 8) piovides that any person may ' 
select and purchase one lot of land of not more than 320 acres at £1 per 
acre. No one to hold more than one lot, unless obtained by descent, 
devise, or marriage. Selectors on credit nnder section 31 to pay cash at 
time of purchase amounting to one-thirtieth of the upset price, in addi- , 
tion to the survey fee ; and a credit premium of one -third of the whole 
to be added to the purchase money. Payment of balance to extend over 
fourteen years ; but it may be paid off at any time during that period, 
provided substantial improvements have been made to the value of £1 
per acre of the whole land selected^ a deduction being allowed in the 
purchase money proportionate to the then unexpired period of credit. 
Selector must at the expiration of one year from the date of eontract, 
and during eight consecutive years, effect substantial improvements in 
each year to the value of 2«. 6d. per aore for every acre of land selected, 
and in default of making such improvements the land becomes forfeited 
to the Crown. In mining areas lands may be selected in lots ngt 
exceeding 100 acres in area, but each lot must be occupied by the selector 
or by some member of his family by habitual residence for at least five 
years before grant deed will be issued. 

Example of mode of payment where credit is taken for 1€0 acres, the 
sale price being £100; credit premium of one-third, £33 6«. 8«?., is 
added ; total price, £133 6$. Sd, exclusive of survey and grant deed . 
fees : — 

First payment, survey fee 

Cash deposit 

Two yearly instalments of £6 

Twelve ditto of £10 , 

Grant deed fee ... ... ••• ... ., 

Fees to Becorder of Titles — 
Assurance fee (^. in £ on £133 6a. Sd.) 
Hegistration ... ,.. 



Total payments £146 12 

Credit purchasers of land by auction or by private contract otherwise 
than under the 3l8t section are required to deposit one-eighth of the 
purchase money at the time of sale or signing the contract, as the case 
may be, and to pay the balance by annual instalments of one-fourteenth 
of the whole. Credit is not allowed under £16. 
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(P.) 

MABKET PRICES OF PROVISIONS, &o. 

Return thawing the Average Retail Frieee of Frovieiene and other 

Articles, 



Articles. 


Prices. 


Articles. 


Prices. 


Baoon, per lb.' 


M. to \i. 


Meat—* 




Barlej, pearl, do. ... 


4d. to 6d. 


Beef, per lb. 


ed. to 8rf. 


Biscait, do 


U. to U, 


Mutton, do. 


3rf. to Id. 


Bread, per 21b. loaf 


2Jrf. to 3rf. 


Pork, do 


6d. to 9d. 


Butter, fresh, per lb.* 


\0d, to 28. ed. 


Veal, do 


6d. to lOd. 


„ potted, do. ... 


Sd. to 1«. 6^;. 


Milk, per quart ... 


4d. to 6^. 


Candles, tallow, do... 


6d, to 6d. 


Oatmeal, per lb. ... 


Zd. to 3|^. 


„ sperm, do... 


lOd, to l8. 


Oil, sperm, per gal. 


8*. 


Cheese, English, do... 


l«.firf.to2«.Grf. 


„ colza, do. 


78. 


,, Colonial, do. 


8^. to 1». 


„ kerosene, do.... 


28. ed. to 3*. 


Coffee, Mocha, do. ... 


28, 


Rice, Java, per lb. 


Zd. to ^d. 


,, Manilla, do... 


l8, 6d, 


„ Patna, do. ... 


Sd. 


,, Ceylon Plan- 




ScMip, per cwt. 


25*. to 40£. 


tation, do 


l8, 9d, to 28, 


Spirits — 




Coals,Jerasalem,p.ton 


248, 


Brandy, d'k,p.gal. 


24*. to 32*. 


„ New Town, do. 


208, 


„ pale, do. 


24*. to 32*. 


, , Bruni Island ,do. 


18*. 


Hum, do... 


18*. to 22*. 


„ • York Plains,do. 


18«. 


Whisky, Irish, do. 


24*. to 30*. 


„ Fingal, do. ... 


18«. to 208. 


„ 8cotch,do. 


24*. to 30*. 


,, Newcastle, do. 


208, to 268, 


Straw, per ton 


30*. to 50*. 


^^gs ) P^' dozen* . . . 


Sd, to 28. ed. 


Sugar,oounter,perlb. 


Zd. to 3}^. 


Firewood,gxim,in log, 




„ ration, do 


2id. to dd. 


per ton 


108, to 17«. 


,, refined, do.... 


bd. to ed. 


„ „ spUt, do. 


18«. to 20«. 


„ crystals, do... 


Z\d. to 4d. 


„ she oak, in 




Tobacco, negrohead. 




log, do. 


148. to 20*. 


per lb. 


be. to 6s. ed. 


„ „ split, do. 


18*. to 21* 


„ cayendish, do. 


4*. to 6*. 


Flour, fine, per ton 


£10 to £14 


Tea, ration, do. ... 


le.ed.tole.U. 


G-rain — 




„ black, do. 


1*. Od. to 2*.9rf. 


Wheat, per bushel 


48. 6d. to 68, 


Timber- 




Barley, do. 


28,6d,to48.6d. 


Sawn, per 100 ft. 


7*. 


Oats, do. ... 


l8,9d, to 3*. 6d. 


Palings,6ft.,p.l00 


10*. to 12*. 


Maize, do 


be, to 6*. 6d. 


„ 6 ft., do. 


9*. to 10*. 


Hay, per ton 


£210«to£610* 


Shingles, per 1,000 


12*. to IZe.ed. 


Hams, English, per lb. 


1*. to 1*. 6d, 


Post &rails,per 100 


30*. to 33*. 


„ Colonial, do... 


dd, to 1*. 


Vegetables — 




Malt liquors — 
Ale,English,pergal. 




Carrots, per ton ... 
Onions, do. 


£2 to £5 


6*. 


£2 10*. to £6 


,, Colonial, do... 


3s. 


Potatoes, do. 


£6 to £6 10*. 


Beer, do. do. 


1*. 6d. to 2s. 


Wine, port, per doz. 


24*. to 48*. 


Forter,English, do. 


6*. to 7*. 


„ sherry, do... 


24*. to 48*. 


„ Colonial,do. 


4*. 




1 



* According to season. 
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OONTRAOT PRICES, HOBART. 

Return of the Average Contract Prices of certain Articles supplied in 
Hobart to the Ooveminent of Tusmania during the year 1890. 



Articles. 



Butchen' Meat — 

Beef and Mutton, 
p«r 100 lbs. 
Butter, fresh, per lb. 
„ potted, do. ... 
Eggs, per dozen 
Barley, pearl, per lb. 
Bread,fine,perl001bfl. 
Currants, per lb . ... 
Floor, fine, per ton 
Oatmeal, per lb. ... 

Baisins, do 

Rioe, do. 
Sago, do. 
Sugar, brown ration 

Mauritius, per ton 
„ light counter 

do. do. ... 
Brandy, Martell's(in 

bond), per gallon 
Rum (in bond), do... 



Prioes. 




89. ^d. 
Is. 9\d. 



Articles. 



Gin (in bond) pr.oase 
Malt liquor — 

Colonial ale, per 
64 gallons 
,, porter, do. 

Wine, port (in bond), 

per gallon 
Vinegar, per pint ... 
Tea, black coogou 

(in bond), per lb... 
Coffee, whole, roasted 

Uvf • • • • • • • 

Tohacco, cavendish 
(in bond), do. ... 
Salt, do. 
Candles, composition 

»A" ••• ••• ••• 

,, tallow, do... 
Oil, black, per gal. 
Soap, yellow colonial, 
per lb. 



Prices. 



12«. M. 

£8 19«. 6^. 
£4 49. Od. 

8«. M. 
Sd. 

lid. 

Is. 6d. 




Hd. 



(G.) 



RAILWAY INFORMATION, 



TASMANIAN MAIN LINE RAILWAY. 

The GoYemment of Tasmania contracted with the Tasmanian Main 
Line Railway Company, Limited, to construct, maintain, and work a 
main line of railway from Hobart to Launceston. Under the Acts 
33 Vict. NTo. 1, and 34 Vict. No. 13, the Goyemment guaranteed to the 
Company interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per anntim upon the money 
expended on the construction of the line up to £660,000 during four 
years of the period of construction, beginning from the date of the 
contract (March 16th, 1872), and for thirty years from the opening of 
the entire line for traffic. The first through train ran from Hobart to 
Launceston on November 1st, 1876. In 1890 Parliament passed the 
Main Line Railway Purchase Act, 1890, 64 Viot. No. 1. Cost of pur- 
chase, £1,106,600; payment in Tasmanian Inscribed Stock issued at 
par, bearing interest at 3} per cent, per annum, payable half-yearly. 
Redeemable not later than July 1st, 1940. Under this Act thepurohaie 
was completed on October 1st, 1890, from which date the railway, |< with 
all rights, priyileges, powers, and advantages whatsoever affecting or 
appurtenant to the saia railway," became the property of the Crown. 

10 
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TASMANIAN MAIN LINE RAILWAY. 



TO LAUNCESTON. 



i. 


Leave Stations 
as under .— 




TIME. 




FARES. 




i 




)ight and 
ssenger. 


ail and 
reight. 


Single. 


Return. 


00^ 

S 


Ist 


2nd 


1st 


2nd 




Ph 


t& 


?<2 


S^ 


CI. 


CI 


L 


01. 


CI. 


Mis. 




m. 


aan. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


B. d. 


8. 


d. 


B. d. 


s,d. 




HOBART «. 


8-0 


10*40 


6*0 


9*30 


«■• 


• •ff 


• •• 


 • • 


2* 


Botanical Gardens 


 •• 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


4 





3 


6 


04 


3* 


Risdon Road 


8-7 


10*42 


512 


9*42 


6 





4 


00 


6 


4* 


Honth Glenorchy 


••■ 


10*48 


5*18 


9*48 


06 





4 


9 


6 


6i 


GLBNOROHY 


815 


10*66 


5*26 


9*56 


09 





6 


1 


9 


6i* 


Rosetta 


• •• 


10*69 


5*29 


9*69 


1 





9 


1 6 


1 


7J* 


Berriedale Road 


• •• 


11*2 


5*32 


10*2 


1 2 


10 


1 9 


1 8 


8f* 


Glaremont 


 ■• 


11*7 


6*37 


10*7 


1 6 


1 





23 


1 6 


9|* 


Austin's Perry 


• •• 


11*10 


5*40 


10*10 


1 8 


1 


2 


2 6 


1 8 


12* 


South Bridgewater 


• •• 


11*20 


6*51 


10*20 


2 2 


1 


8 


3 3 


2 6 


18* 


BRIDGEWATER June. 


8*34 


11*25 


6-0 


10*30 


24 


1 


9 


3 6 


2 8 


m 


BRIGHTON 


8-40 


11*45 


6*20 


10*60 


30 


2 


8 


46 


3 4 


21* 


Tea Tree ... ... ... 


• •■ 


12*0 


6*35 


11*5 


40 


3 





6 


40 


26* 


Richmond Road 




p.m. 
12*16 


 • • 


• «• 


6 


3 


6 


7 8 


50 


27i 


CAMPANIA 


9-io 


12*30 


7*41 


11*40 


6 3 


4 





8 


6 3 


31* 


Lower Jerusalem 


• •• 


12*60 


7*51 


11*56 


6 3 


4 


3 


9 6 


6 3 


39 


JERUSALEM 


0*40 


1*20 


8*20 


a.m. 
12*30 


8 3 


6 


9 


12 6 


83 


45»* 


BJhyndaston 


10* 6 


2*0 


9*0 


1*20 


10 


6 


9 


15 


10 


61i* 


Jericho Road 


• • • 


2*20 


9*20 


1*40 


110 


7 


9 


16 9 


11 


. 


rA. 


10-30 


2*34 


9*36 


1*65 


12 


8 





18 3 


12 


65 


PARATTAH JUNO..? 






a.m. 
















II. 


10*66 


3*0 


6*50 


2*20 


• •• 


• •• 




 •• 


• •• 


67i* 


Eastern Marshes 


• •• 


8*10 


7*0 


2*30 


12 6 


8 


6 


19 


12 6 


62|* 


York Plains 


• •• 


3*30 


7*20 


• ■• 


13 9 


9 


3 


21 


13 


68 


ANTILL PONDS 


11*26 


8*56 


7*46 


8*16 


15 3 


10 


8 


28 


15 3 


70* 


Antill Ponds Post Office 


• • • 


4*3 


7*68 


3*23 


15 9 


10 


6 


28 9 


16 9 


74* 


Tnnbrito 


11*37 


4*16 


8*6 


3*36 


16 9 


11 


8 


260 


16 9 


83 


^^^[t^y!z ::: 


11*63 


4*46 


8*36 


4*5 


19 


12 


9 


288 


19 2 


11*68 


6*1 


8*46 


4*20 


• • • 


• •• 




• •• 


• •• 


91 


CAMPBELL TOWN ... 


p.m. 
1216 


6*26 


9*10 


4*46 


20 9 


13 


9 


31 


200 


98 


OONARA JUNCTION... 


12*32 


6*10 


9*60 


5*20 


22 6 


15 





33 


22 6 


101* 


Cleveland 


 • • 


6*20 


10*0 


5*30 


23 3 


16 


6 


340 


23 3 


106* 


EPPING FOREST ... 


12*47 


6*30 


10*20 


5*40 


24 3 


16 





36 3 


24 8 


111* 


Snake Banks 


• • • 


6*66 


10*46 


6*10 


25 6 


17 





38 6 


26 6 


116* 


Clarendon 


• •• 


7*6 


10*66 


6*20 


26 6 


17 


6 


40 


266 


120 


EVANDALE 


1*20 


7*26 


11*15 


6*40 


28 


18 


6 


420 


280 


122 


BVANDALE JUNC. ... 


1*27 


7*40 


11*26 


6*56 


28 3 


18 


9 


42 3 


283 


129* 


St. Leonards 


1-46 


8*6 


11*60 


7*20 


296 


19 


6 


440 


296 


133 


LAUNCESTON Arrive 


1*63 


8*16 


12*0 


7*80 


30 


20 





460 


300 



* Trains only stop at these places when there are passengers to set down 

and take up. 
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TA8MANIAN MAIN LINE RAILWAY. 



TO HOBART. 



a 






a 



Mis. 

4* 

lU 

IS 

18* 

22* 

28 

82* 

36 

42 

50 



704 
764* 

78 



Leave Stations 
as under : — 



LAUNCESTON 

St. Leonards 

EVANDALE JUNC. .. 

EVANDALE 

Clarendon 

Snake Banks 

EPPING FOREST 

Cleveland 

CONARA JUNC. 
CAMPBELL TOWN .. 

Tunbridge 

Antill Ponds Post Office 
ANTILL PONDS 

York Plains 

Eastern Marshes 

PARATTAH JUNC.i 

U 

Jericho Road 

Rhyndaston 

JERUSALEM 

Lower Jerusalem 

CAMPANIA 

Richmond Road 

BRIGHTON 

BRIDGBWATBR JUN. 
South Bridgewater 

Austin's Perry 

Olaremont 

Berriedale Road 

Rosetta 

GLBNOROHY 

South Glenorchy 

Risdon Road , 

Botanical Gardens 
HOBART (arrive) 



TIME. 



FARES. 



•ai 



I' 



a.m. 

8-30 

&'40 

9-10 

9-20 

9*35 

9*54 

10*21 

10*80 

10*60 

11*16 

11*40 

11*65 

p.m. 

J 8*26 

12*40 

1*0 

1*26 

1*60 

2*0 

2 36 

2*60 

3*10 

3*45 

419 

4*S6 

4*60 

6*6 

6*20 

6*36 

6*60 

6*0 

• •• 

6*8 

6*11 

6*16 

6*22 

6*28 

6*40 



9 



p.m. 
3*0 
3*9 
3*30 
3*38 



4*8 

• • • 

4*23 
4*38 

4*67 
6*0 

6*18 

• •• 

6*90 

• • • 

6*0 
6*26 

• •r 

6*48 
7*10 

• • • 

7*40 

• •■ 

8*10 
8*22 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 
••« 

• •• 

8*42 
8*60 

8*67 



•El 



p.m. 
4*0 
4*12 
4*36 
4*45 
6*0 
6*19 
5*46 
6*55 
6*20 
6*46 

7*10 
7*20 

7*60 

8*6 

8*20 

8*46 

9*10 

9*20 

a.m. 

7*0 

7*16 

7*36 

8*16 

8*46 

9*11 

9*20 

9*40 

9*66 

10*16 

10*26 

10*36 

1(V43 

10*46 

10*66 

11*2 

11*8 

11*20 



g 



p.m. 
9-0 
9*10 
9-40 
9*50 
10-5 
10*24 
10*60 
11*0 
11*20 
11*46 
a.m. 
12*10 
12*20 

12*50 
1*6 
1*20 
1*46 
2*10 
2*19 

2*60 

3*6 

3*26 

4*6 

4*36 

4*66 

6*6 

6*26 

6*46 

6*6 

6*16 

6*26 

6*83 
6*36 
6*40 
6*46 
6*61 



Single. 



1st 
CI. 



B. d. 

• •• 

9 

2 

2 2 

3 3 

4 6 

5 9 

6 9 

7 6 
9 3 

11 



13 3 

14 3 
14 9 

16 3 

17 6 

18 



19 

20 

21 9 

23 9 

24 9 

26 
26 
27 

27 9 

28 
28 6 

28 6 

29 








29 
29 3 
29 6 
300 



7*0 30 



2nd 
CI. 



s. d. 




1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
4 
6 
6 



7 3 



8 9 
96 
99 

10 9 

11 6 
130 



12 3 

13 3 

14 8 
16 9 
16 

16 6 

17 

17 9 

18 3 

18 6 
19 
19 
19 

19 6 

19 6 
200 

20 





3 



200 



Return. 



Ist 
CI. 



s. d. 

1 
3 
3 8 
6 
6 6 
8 9 

10 3 

11 3 
14 

16 9 



20 
21 
22 
24 
26 



26 9 



28 8 
30 
326 

36 6 

37 
37 9 

39 

40 6 

41 6 

41 9 
48 6 

42 9 

43 3 

43 6 

44 
448 
446 

46 



2nd 
CI. 



s. d. 

10 
2 8 
2 6 

8 6 
4 6 
6 9 

6 9 

7 6 

9 3 

11 



13 3 

14 8 
14 9 

16 8 

17 6 

18 



19 8 

20 

21 9 
83 9 
24 9 
26 

26 

27 

27 9 

28 
28 6 

28 6 

29 

28 

29 8 
89 6 
80 

30 



* Trains only stop at these places when there are passengers to set down 

and take up. 
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DERWENT VALLEY LINE. 



BRIDGEWATER JUNCTION TO GLENORA: 













FABES. 


STATIONS. 




WEEK-DAYS. 




















1st Glass. 


2nd Glass 






a.m. 


p.m. 


p.m. 


B. 


R. 


S. 


R. 


Hobart 


• •  • • • 


8-0 


110 


6-0 










Bridtrewater Junction... 


... Dep. 


8*40 


2-16 


6-6 


2 4 


3 6 


1 9 


2 8 


Dromedary* 


• • • • • • 


8-62 


2-27 


6-17 


3 4 


6 


2 6 


3 S 


Riverton* 


 • « ••■ 


8-69 


2-34 


6-24 


•• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


Rocka* 


 •• ■•  


9*0 


?•« 


6-34 


• «• 


••• 


• •• 


• •■ 


New Norfolk 


... Arr. 


9*15 


2-60 


6*40 


4 


7 


3 


6 


tt ••• ••• 


... Dep. 


9-18 


2-69 


6*42 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


Falls* 


• • • ••• 


9*21 


2-69 


6*49 


• •• 


 • 


• •• 


• •• 


Hamilton Road 


• • • •• • 


9-28 


3*3 


6*52 


6 


7 6 


4 


6 


Plenty 


••• ••• 


9*40 


3-16 


7*2 


6 


9 


4 6 


6 9 


Macquarie Plains 


••■ ••• 


9-68 


3-33 


7-18 


7 


10 6 


5 7 


7 9 


Glenora 


... Apt. 


10-6 


3-40 


7*25 


7 6 


11 3 


5 8 


8 6 



8*0 a.m. train from Hobart connects with 8*40 a.m. train from Bridgewater 
Junction. 1*10 p.m. train from Hobart runs through to Grlenora, leaving Bridge- 
water Junction at 2*16 p.tn. 5*0 p.m. train from Hobart and 8*30 a.m. train from 
Launoeston connect with 6'6 p.m. train from Bridgewater Junction. 

Trains stop at places marked * only when there are passengers to take up or 
put down. 



GLENORA TO BRIDGEWATER JUNCTION. 



STATIONS. 



• •• 

• •• 



Glenora ...Leave 

Macquarie Plains 

Plenty 

Kfcmiltoa Boad* 

f cuad ••• ••• ••• •«• ••• 

New Norfolk Arr, 

^9 ••• ••• ••• A^OPi 

JKM7«9 ••• ••< ••• ••« •■« 

Biverton* 

Dromedary* 

Bridgewater Junction Arr, 

xioiMur« ... ••• .*• ... ••• 



WEEK-DAYS. 



a.m. 


p.m. 
12*25 


6*60 


7*0 


12*35 


7*17 


12*52 


7*27 


1*2 


7*31 


1*6 


7*37 


1*12 


7*40 


1*16 


7*45 


1*20 


7*86 


1*31 


8*8 


1*38 


8*16 


1*50 


9*20 


2*50 



p.m. 
4*10 
4*20 
4*87 
4*47 
4*51 
4*67 
6*0 
5*5 
6*16 
5*23 
5*85 
6*40 



FABES. 



1st Glass. 



S. 

• •• 

6 

1 9 

2 6 

3 8 

• •« 

• •• 

• •t 

• •• 

6 S 

6 3 

7 6 



B. 

9 

2 8 

3 9 

4 11 

• • • 

• • • 

7 11 

9 5 

11 3 



2nd Glass. 



S. 

4 

1 2 

1 8 

2 2 



8 6 
4 2 
6 8 



B. 

» 

1 9 

2 6 
8 3 



• •« 

• •• 

5 8 

6 8 

8 6 



6*60 a.m: train from Glenora runs through to Hobart. Passengers for the 
North are transferred at Bridgewater Junction to train leaving Hobart at 8*0 a.m« 
The 12*26 p.m. and 4*10 pjn. trains from Glenora connect with trains reaching 
Hobart at 2*60 p.m. and 6*40 p.m. respectively. The 4*10 p.m. train also oonnecta 
with 6*0 p.m. train from Hobart to Parattah. 

Trains stop at places marked * only when there are passengers to take up 
or put down. 



m. '. 
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APSLKY LINE. 



BRIGHTON TO APSLEY. 



STATIONS. 




xiT v vir 


■nk k ■mra 


PARKS. 




W KtiXL-UA X o. 


















iHt Class. 


2nd Class. 






a.in* 


p.m. 


8. 


R. 


S. 


R. 


fiobart 




8-0 


3.0 


•  • 




• •• 


• • • 


Brighton Junction* 




9*0 


4*30 


3 


4 6 


2 3 


3 4 


Pontville* 




9-10 


4*40 


3 9 


6 8 


2 9 


4 1 


Blackbrush Road* ... 




9*16 


4-46 


4 3 


6 6 


8 1 


4 7 


Bagdad* 




9-24 


4-64 


4 9 


7 2 


3 6 


6 1 


Dyaart* 




9*58 


6*28 


6 6 


9 9 


4 7 


6 10 


Kempton 




10-16 


6*46 


7 6 


11 3 


6 8 


7 10 


(» 




10-20 


5*60 


 •• 


a •  


• • • 


• « • 


Melton 




10-34 


6-4 


8 9 


13 2 


6 1 


9 1 


Apsley 




10-50 


6*20 


9 6 


14 3 


6 7 


9 10 



The 8*0 a.m. train from Hobart oonneots with 9*0 a.m. train from Brighton 
Junction. The 3*0 p.m. train from Hobart runs direct to Apsley, leading Brighton 
Junction at 4*iO p.m. 

Trains stop at places marked * only whea there are passengers to take up or 
put down. 



APSLEY TO BRIGHTON JUNCTION, 



STATIONS. 






FARES. 


WEBK-UA.IB. 
















1st Class. 


2nd Glass. 




a.m. 


p.m. 


S. 


R. 


8. 


R. 


Apsley 


6-0 


2*40 


• • • 


• • • 


 •• 


• •• 


Melton 


6*14 


2*64 


1 


1 6 


8 


1 


Kempton 


6*29 


3*9 


2 3 


8 6 


1 6 


2 3 


tf •■• ••> ..• ••• 


6-33 


3*13 


 • • 


• • « 


• • • 


 • • 


Dysart* 


6*66 


3*36 


3 3 


4 11 


2 2 


8 9 


Bagdad* 


7*27 


4*7 


6 


7 6 


3 4 


6 


Blackbmsh Road* 


7*34 


4*14 


6 6 


8 3 


3 8 


6 6 


Pontville* 


7*40 


4*20 


5 9 


8 8 


3 10 


6 9 


Brighton Junction 


7*60 


4*30 


6 6 


9 9 


4 4 


6 6 


Hobart 


9*20 


6*o0 


9 6 


14 3 


6 7 


9 10 



The 6*0 a.m. and 2*40 p.m. trains from Apsley run direct to Hobart, arriving at 
9*20 a. BB. and 6*50 p.m. respectively. The 6*0 a.m. train from Apsley connects at 
Brighton Junction with Mam Line train, reaching Launcestou at 1*63 p.m. 

Trains stop at places marked * only when there are passengers to take up or 
put down. 
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WESTERN LINE. 



LAUNCESTON TO ULVERSTONE. 



STATIONS. 



TiMiTicestoii 

St. Leonards 

Breadalbane * 

Ev andale Junction . . . 
„ Dep. 

Perth 

Longford Arr. 

Wilmore'a Lane * 

Little Hampton ...* 

Biflhopsboume 

Oaks  

Glenore... • 

Hagley 

Westbury Arr. 

» Dep. 

Bxton 

Deloraine Arr. 

»» Dep. 

Ghndleigh Junction 

Dunorlan 

Whitefoord Hills ...• 

Kimberlej • 

BaUton 

Dolverton * 

Latrobe Arr. 

>» Dep. 

Tarleton • 

gnreyton • 

W. Devonport ...Arr. 

f) ...UBp. 

Ldth 

Kindred • 

XJlyerstone Arr. 



a 

§1 

u 

Q 



77 

701 

82 

80 

b9i 



i 

1— • 
o 

I 

s 



8-0 

8*10 
8-20 



8-32 

8*42 

8*60 

8-56 

0-6 

0*0 

0-U 

0-10 

0-26 

0-34 

0*46 

0-60 

10*6 

10-16 

10-26 

10-34 

10*60 

10*66 

11*16 

11*80 

11*37 

11*63 

11*56 

p.m. 

12*2 

12*11 

12*10 

12*26 

12*47 

12*61 

1-0 






a.m 
8*30 
8*40 
8*60 
0-6 



p.m. 
12*46 
12*66 
1*6 
1*10 
1*28 
1*38 
1*46 
1*66 
2*7 
2*11 
2-17 
2-28 
2*31 
2-40 
2-60 
2-62 
8-0 
3-201 



• •• 



•«• 
• •• 



3 

H 

I 

PI 

OB 



p.m 

3*0 

3*0 

3*30 



• •• 
••• 



p.m 
3*16 
3*26 
3-36 

3-47 

3*67 

4*6 

4*7 

4*18 

4*21 

4*26 

4*30 

4-86 

4-44 

4*66 

6*0 

6-16 

6-26 

6-36 

6*44 

6*0 

8*7 

6-27 

6*42 

6*40 

7-6 

7*7 

7-14 

7-24 

7-82 

7-40 

8*2 

8*6 

8*16 



o 

B 



a 



pan 

4*0 

4*12 

4*22 

4*36 



i 

s 



pjn 
6-0 
6 
6*90 



100 



6-32 

6-42 

6-60 

6*65 

6*6 

6*0 

6*14 

6-10 

6-26 

6*34 

6*46 

7*0 

7*101 






pan 
8*0 
*10 
0-20 
0-36 



FARES. 



• •• 
»•• 

• • « 



• • • 

• • • 



Ist Glass. 



I 

OQ 



8. d. 

• i 



1 6 

2 
•I 

2 

3 
•I 

3 4 

3 6 

3 

4 
4 3 
4 
6 

6 6 

7 



7 



6 

U 2 

12 6 

12 6 

14 6 



16 
16 8 

16 3 



18 
18 3 
10 3 



s. d. 

1 

2 3 

3 

 • • 

4 8 

4 6 

6 

6 8 

6 

6 

6 6 

7 
7 6 

• •• 



10 6 



013 



11 8 
6 

14 3 

16 

18 

18 

21 



022 



6 

23 6 

24 6 



02 



7 1 
27 6 

11 



2nd Glass. 



I 

OD 



8. d. 

• •• 

6 

1 3 

1 6 

• •• 

2 
2 3 

• •• 

2 6 

2 

3 
8 6 
3 6 

3 

4 

• •• 

6 3 
6 6 

• •  

6 

6 11 

7 2 



8 





10 



10 
11 4 

11 8 

12 10 

13 
18 8 



S 



s.d. 

••• 

10 
2 

2 3 

*•* 

3 
3 6 

••• 

3 8 
3 11 



4 
4 
6 
6 
6 




3 







7 9 

8 3 



10 5 

10 9 

12 4 

13 9 
IS 9 

6116 9 



1016 



3 

17 
17 6 

• •• 

10 3 
10 6 
20 6 



* The trains will stop by signal only at the stations marked * to pick up or set 
down passengers. 
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WESTERN LINE. 
ULVERSTONE TO LATJNCE8T0N. 



DlTerstoM 

^^- 




Art. 
Dep. 




D^ 






-i 


















Little Hamptoa ...• 


^sar^- 







1 1 



OlnM. XndCluB. 



CHUDLEIGH BRANCH. 



trom 
tOB. 


UP. 


.... 


Milea 
tram 
Ulver. 
stone. 


„WK. 


.... 


- 


sr^- 


™^^ 


r;36 


m 

Si 




MdIs Creek. ..Depart 


n 










&r^ 




Cbndleigh JunoUon 
Deloraine ...Arrive 




^ 


..Arrive 


8» 
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S00TT8DALE LINK. 



ICnsAes. 



UP. 



• 



From 



Between 
Stations. 




Statiovs. 



Laanceeton Depart 

Mowbray* 

Rooher's Lane* 

Turner's Marsh 

Kaioola 

^^ {dSS 

Tunnel 

Lebrina 

Denison Gorg^* 

Wyena* 

Qoloonda ^ 

Lisle Road* 

Lietinna* 

Scottsdale Arrive 



A.M. 



8*16 

8*23 

8*36 

9*8 

9*21 

9*43 

9*48 

10*12 

10*21 

1C*28 

10-86 

10*44 

10*80 

11*16 

11*30 



P.M. 



4*90 

4*38 

4*S1 

6*23 

6*86 

6*68 

6*3 

6-27 

6*38 

6*43 

6*60 

6*69 

7*14 

7*31 

7*45 



FARES. 



Ist Class. 



S. 

6 

1 8 

3 6 

4 3 

6 3 

6 6 

7 

7 6 

• •  

8 6 

9 6 
11 
11 9 



R. 

6' 9 
1 11 
6 Z 
6 6 

i'u 

9 9 

10 6 

11 8 

12 9 
14 3 

16 6 

17 8 



2nd Glass. 



8. 

4 
10 
2 4 

2 10 

•  • 

3 6 

4 4 

4 8 

6 

• • • 

6 8 

6 4 

7 4 
7 10 



R. 

•  • 

6 

1 3 

3 6 

4 3 

• • • 

6 3 

6 6 

7 

7 6 

• • • 

8 6 

9 6 
11 
11 9 



MiLXAGS. 




DOWN. 



Statiohs. 



Scottsdale ..Depart 

^•*^* {dSS? 

Lisle Road* 

Golconda 

Wyena* 

Denison Grorge* 

Lebrina 

Tunnel 

'^'y^ {^ 

Karoola... 

Turner's Marsh 

Rooher's Lane* 

Mowbray* 

Lannceston Arrive 



A.M. 


P.K. 


8*6 


4*20 


8*16 


4*30 


8*19 


4*34 


8-37 


4*62 


8*62 


6*7 


9*1 


6*16 


9*10 


6*26 


9*20 


6*36 


9*82 


6*47 


9*47 


6*2 


9*64 


6*9 


10*13 


6*28 


10*28 


6*43 


10-66 


7*11 


11-4 


7*19 


11*10 


7*26 



FARES. 



Ist Class. 


S. 

• •• 


R. 


 * • 

1 


• • • 

1 6 


2 3 


3 6 


3 8 


4 11 


•  


... 


4 6 


6 9 


4 9 


7 2 


6 6 


8 3 


6 6 


9 9 


7 9 


U 8 


8 6 


13 9 


10 9 


16 2 


11 3 


16 11 


11 9 


17 8 



2nd Class. 



8. 



8 

1 6 

2 2 

8 

3 2 

3 8 

4 4 
6 2 

6 8 

7 2 
7 6 

7 



1011 



s. 



1 

2 8 

3 3 

• • • 

4 6 
4 • 
6 6 

• ■• 

6 6 

7 9 

8 6 

10 9 

11 3 
9 



* Trains only stop at these places when there are passengers to set down or 

pick up. 
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PARATTAH AND OATLANDS USE. 



UP. 


DOWN. 




• 

S 

•< 

o 


• 

H 

< 

M 

-< 


• 

i 


OB 

O 


NOTICE. 

FARES. — First elass, 1«. ; second class, 8dl 
Children under 3 years of age will be earned 
free ; above 3 years and under 12 years of age, 
half-price. 


Lv. 


At. 


Lv. 


Ar. 


Ij\ GQAGE, — Bona Jlde personal luggage, 
112 lbs., free ; for every 66 lbs., or part of 66 lbs. 


A.]f. 

10*20 


A.M. 

10*40 


A.X. 

11*0 


A.M. 

11*20 


1». 

PARCELS RATES.— Under 3 lbs., Sd.; under 
14 lbs., 6d. i under 28 lbs., dd. ; under 66 lbs., 1«. ; 
under 84 lbs., U. Sd.; under 112 lbs., 1«. 6d,; under 
J«01bB., 1«. 9d, ; under 168 lbs., 2«. ; under 106 lbs.. 


P.M. 

1*66 
6*60 


P.M. 

2*20 
6*10 


P.M. 

3*6 
6*30 


P.M. 

3*30 
6*60 


2s. 3d. ; under 224 lbs., 2«. 6d. 

POULTRY in crates, 1*. 9d. 

DOGS.— 6(2. each. Dogs uust be provided with 
chains or other means of securing them. 



FINGAL LINE. 



ON MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, AND FRIDAYS. 





• 






FARES. 


STA- 
TIONS. 


• 






FARES. 




Time. 


1st Class 


2'dGla8» 




l8tCla8s.2'd Glass 


STA- 
TIONS. 


• 


d 


• 

,9, 


i 


Time. 


• 


• 


• 


• 




CD 




s 

w 
s.d. 


s.d. 


s.d. 


1 




ft 

3 




OD 

s.d. 


1 


1 

00 


03 




a.m. p.m 


8.d. 




pre.mght 


s.d.'s.d. 


s.d 


St.Mary's 


• a  


9-6 110 


... 


• • • 


•«• 


• • • 


Hobart 


• •  


9-30 p.m. 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 




Oul'wod* 


2 


9*16 


1*20 


9 


1 2 


6 


9 


L'oeston. 


• aa 


a.m.l 3-0 


• •• 


• • • 


a • • 




Mt.N>las* 


4 
6 


9-27 


1*32 


1 3 


1 11 


10 


1 8 


Conara 


• •• 


6-46 4-30 


a a • 


• •• 


• • • 




B. o'Day* 


939 


1*44 


1 9 


2 8 


1 4 


1 9 


St'nyCk* 
Hanl'th* 


8 


6*13| 4'6S 


20 


80 


1 4 


20 


Fingal 


13 


lOD 


2*6 


3 3 


4 11 


2 2 


83 


11 


6*23 


6-8 


2 9 


4 21 10 


29 


Tulloeh** 


17 


10-16 


2*20 


4 3 


6 6 


2 10 


43 


E'stb'ne* 


12 


6-30, 6-16 


3 


462 


80 


Ormley* 


23 


10-86 


2*40 


6 w 


8 8 


3 10 


6 9 


Avoca 


17 


6*50 6*36 


43 


6 52 10 


43 


f> 




10*40 


2*46 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


. 


Ormley* 


24 


7-16 6*0 


6 


9 04 


6 


Avoca 


W 


11-8 


313 


76 


11 8 


6 


76 


,» 


   


7-20 6-5 


. 




• •• 




Bastb'n* 


36 


11*26 


3*30 


8 9 


13 2 


6 10 


8 9 


TuUoch'* 


30 


7-40 6*26 


76 


118 


6 


7 6 


Hanl'th* 


36 


11*32 


3*37 


90 


18 6 


6 


90 


Fingal 
Br?Day* 


34 


8-0 


6-45 


8 6 


12 9 


6 8 


86 


St'nyOk* 


39 


11*42 


8*47 


9 9 


14 8 


6 6 


99 


40 


8*21 


7*6 


10 


16 


6 8 


10 


Conara 


47 


12*10 


4*16 


11 9 


17 8 


7 10 


11 9 


Mt.N'las* 


42 


8*33 


7-18 


10 6 


16 9 


7 


10 6 


Hobart 


• • • 


8*67 


8*67 


• •  


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


Cul'wod.* 


44 


8*48 


7-28 


11 


l(t 6 


7 4 


11 


L'csston. 


• •• 


1*63 


8-16 


• • • 


• • a 


• • • 


• ••^ 


StMary's 


47 


8*60 7-36111 91 


17 8 


7 10 


11 9 
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ON TUESDAYS. TEUBSDAYS. AND BATOBDAYS. 



M statiBAB only when there u 



pBsumgen to taka 



New SonUi 'WiileB...2,414 milet open or being oonstrQctod . 



Qneenslaad . . 
New Zealand 
Tietoria 
Bonth Aiutndia 
Taimania ... 
WMteni AnrtraJU. 

Total 



...2,7*3 
..2.121 
...3,900 



...I3,lfi2 mitei open or traing constructed. 



12,809 
0,413 

7,749 



EAILWAT8 IN TASMANIA, 31irr DBCEUBER, 1 
GttemmenI Limi : 

WeeiMn Railwaj — Lanuoeaton to UlTentone 

Oatlandi and faiattall Railway 

Fingal BaiJway 

Derweat Valley Kailway ... 
LaanceBton and BcotUdale Lailwaj 

Main Line 

Chudleigk line 

Scvell Une (io coune of conrtmotion) ... 

Mount Zeehan Railway 

BriKhton to ApsleT Line 

JVivaf« Lina : 

Smu Bar and Mount Biaahoff Railway (not gnannteed] 
Blwiok Bailway 
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SUMMARY OF ALL TA8MANIAN RAILWAYS, 
3l8T DECEMBER, 1890. 

No. of miles open 398J 

Total cost of construotion and equipment jB3,088,882 

No. of passexigers during 1890 — • 

Goods and mineral tonnage* ditto Tons — • 

Gross receipts ditto £186,934 

Working expenses ditto £167,340 

No. of train miles run ditto 880,447 

No. of locomotives 46 

No. of carriages, wagons, &c 1,028 

'Information not available. 



RAILWAY BETWEEN SYDNEY AND BRISBANE. 

Sydney to Bkisbane. 723 milbs. 

The mail train leaves Sydney at 6*15 p.m., and Newcastle at 10*5 
p.m., on Sundays, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, arriving at Jennings at 11*20 a.m. following day; leaves 
Wallangarra at 11*50 a.m. daily, and arrives at Brisbane at 10*45 p.m. 
(Sundays excepted). 

Bkisbanb to Sydney. 

The mail train leaves Brisbane at 6*30 p.m. on Sundays, Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, and arrives at Wal- 
langarra at 5*25 a.m. following morning; leaves Jennings at 5*40 a.m. 
daily, reaching Newcastle at 7 p.m. and Sydney at 10*45 p.m. (Sundays 
excepted). 

Fa&bs. — First class single, i.5 ; return, £6 10«. Second class single, 
£3 ; return, £4. Return tickets available for three months, and journey 
can be broken for one week each way. 

RAILWAY BETWEEN MELBOURNE AND ADELAIDE. 
Mblboubne to Adblaidb. 482f miles. 

Ordinary train leaves Melbourne daily 6*50 a.m., arrives at Adelaide 
9*30 p.m. next day. 

Express train leaves Melbourne (Saturday and Sunday excepted) 4*40 
p«m., arrives at Adelaide 10*10 a.m. next day. 

Fabbs. — First class single, 75«. ; return, 1128. 6d. Second class single, 
45«. ; return, 67«. 6d, Return tickets available for two months, and 
journey can be broken either way. 

Adelaide to Mblbottbne. 

Ordinary train leaves Adelaide 6*50 a.m., arrives at Melbourne 10*35 
p.m. next day. 

Express tiain leaves Adelaide (Saturday and Sunday excepted) 3*30 
p.m., arrives at Melbourne 8*55 a.m. next day. 

RAILWAY BETWEEN MELBOURNE AND SYDNEY. 
Mblboubne to Sydney. 576^ miles. 

Ordinary train leaves Melbourne daily (except Sunday) 6.20 a.m., 
leaves Albury 2*45 p.m. (except Saturdays), and arrives at Sydney 6 a.m. 
next day. 

Express train leaves Melbourne daily (except Sunday) 4*55 p.m.. 
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arrives at Sydney 11*46 a.ni. next day. Express arriving at Albury on 
Saturday at 11*13 p.m. will not prooeed to Sydney till Monday at 11*45 
p.m., but passengers can proceed by the 2*45 p.m. ordinary train from 
Albury to Sydney on Sunday, arriving at Sydney 6 a.m. on Monday. 

Fa&es. — First class single, 81«. ; return, 121«. 6d. Second class 
single, 60«. %d. ; return, 91 «. Beturn tickets available for two months, 
a^d journey can be broken for one week each way. Sleeping berths 
may be secured at Spencer Street at 12«. 6d, each. 

Stdnbt to Mblbouknb. 

Ordinary train leaves Sydney daily (except Sunday) 9 p.m., arrives 
at Melbourne 9*48 p.m. next day. 

Express train leaves Sydney (Saturday and Sunday excepted) 5*15 
p.m., arrives at Melbourne 11*16 a.m. next day. 



(H.) 



MAIL AND PASSENGER ROUTES TO ENGLAND. 



Pbb p. & O. Company's Stbambrs. 

The steamers carrying the royal mails leave Sydney once fortnightly, 
calling at Melbourne, Adelaide, King George's Sound (Albany), Colombo 
(Ceylon), Aden, Suez, Brindisi, Malta, Gibraltar, and on to Tilbury. 
I^assengers from Tasmania generally join the steamer at Melbourne. 
During March and April the steamers call at Hobart. 

Tho agents for the Company in Tasmania are Messrs. A. G. Webster 
& Son, Hobart ; and Chas. H. Smith & Co., LAunceeton. 

Fares to and irom Tasmania and Plymouth, and Tilbury, London — 
First class : One berth in a general cabin, £60 to £70 ; children with 
their parents, from 3 to 10 years, half-price — ^under 3 years of ag«, free. 
Second class: Single berths, £32 to £37 ; children from 3 to 10 years, 
£18 10«. — ^under 3 years, free. 

Beturn tickets are issued at the following rates : — First class, available 
for 12 months, £115 ; available for 9 months, £105 ; second class, avail- 
able for 12 months, £65. 

Pbb British Ikdia Stbam Navigation Company's Steambbs. 

This company has the contract for the conveyance of mails between 
Europe and the northern ports of Queensland. It possesses a fleet of 
about 80 splendid steamers. These leave Brisbane fortnightly, passing 
through Torres Strait, and calling at Eockhampton, Mackay, Bowen, 
Townsville, Cooktown, Thursday Island, Batavia, Aden, Suez, Port 
Said, and on to Gravesend. 

The agents of the company in Tasmania are Messrs. Mao&rlane 
Bros., Maoquarie Street, Hobart; and Messrs. Chas. U. Smith & Co., 
Lannceston. 

Fares from Brisbane to London : First class, £67 10«. ; second class, 
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two-thirds of first class rates. A redaction of 20 per cent, for return 
tickets available for six months. 

Pbb Obibnt Line of Mail 8tbambrs. 

These steamers^ leave Sydney and Melbourne fortnightly, the mail 
boats under contract with the New South Wales and South Australian 
Governments adopting the route via Suez both outwards and homewards, 
while the purely passenger boats proceed via the Oape of Good Hope. 

Agents in Tasmania : Messrs. Macfarlane Bros., Hobart; and Chas. 
H. Smith & Co., Launoeston. 

Fares to London : First class saloon berths, £65, jS63, and £70 ; single 
berth cabins, £80. Betum tickets, available for 9 monihs, £106 ; 12 
months, £115. Second class, single fares, £32 and £37. Betum tickets, 
available for 12 months, £66. Third class, £19 to £23 each passenger. 
There are closed cabins for married persons and families. Children 
between 3 and 12 years of age, half-price. Prepaid passages as per 
attached. 

Fb& Union Steamship Company of New Zealand and Oceanio 
Steamship Company's B. M. Steamebs. — San Francisco Eoutb. 

Passengers by these steamers are booked through to European 
destinations with special advantages, and have at San Francisco choice 
of the principal railway routes and of the Atlantic steamship lines of 
the Cunard, Inman, White Star, and other companies. The steamers 
leave Sydney for San Francisco every four weeks. 

Pbbpaid Passages fbom London. — Facilities are afforded for bringing 
out relatives and friends by prepayment of the passage money here, 
thus saving the cost of exchange. This arrangement will be found 
advantageous to families wishing to bring out domestic servants, as the 
money can only be applied for the purpose intended. Should the JPassage 
Order not be availed of, the money will be refunded to the payor, less 
10 per cent., on surrender of the Order. 

Union Steamship Company. 

Fares : First class to London, with choice of American railroads and 
Atlantic steamers, per adult, £71. To Liverpool, £70; children about 
half-prioe. To London, via National Line only, £66. To Liverpool 
ditto, £68. There are special rates fbr children under 5 years of age. 
Steerage from Auckland or Sydney to London, per adult, £32 Zt. 9d. 
Children between 5 and 12 years, £16 Is, l\d. ; from 1 to 6 years, 
£2 14«. 2d. The total cost of a first class passage to London, inclu^g 
provisions, would be about £75. Phe fares from Hobart to San Francisco 
are — Saloon, £46 10«. to £49 10«. ; children over two years of age, half- 
prioe ; under two years, free. The steerage rate is £23. 
, The distances travelled are given as follows : — 

Miles. 

Sydney to Auckland 1,281 

Auckland to Honolulu 3,900 

Honolulu to San Francisco 2,100 

7,281 

San Frandsoo to New York (rail)... 3,332 
New York to Liverpool 3,060 

Total 13,673 
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Psa Nxw Zbaland Shipping Co. (Limitbd) Kotal Mail 

LiNB. 

These steamers trade monthly direot between London and New 
Zealand, making the average passage under 40 days. They call at 
Hobart on the ontward voyage. 

Koute. — The steamers make the homeward voyage through Magellan 
Straits if weather is favourable, or via Cape Horn, this route being the 
quickest and pleasantest for passengers, who are not long in cold 
weather, and who thus avoid the rough weather usually encountered 
rounding the Leuwin, and the extreme heat of the Red Sea and Suez 
Canal. Passengers can book for Kio de Janeiro. 

Agents in Tasmania : Messrs. Macfarlane £ros. & Co., Hobart. 

Fares from Auckland, Zyttleton, Fort Chalmers, Wellington, and Hobart, 

To Plymouth or London- 
First class 60 to 70 guineas. 

First class return (available for 12 months) ...£116. 

Ditto (available for 9 months) £106. 

Second class .^ ... •.. >•• ... ... 40 guineas. 

Ditto return (available for 12 months) ... £66. 

Third class (closed cabins, with two berths) for 

married couples 22 guineas. 

Third class return (available for 12 months) £41 12«. 

Third class (closed cabins, with four berths) ... 20 guineas. 

Ditto (available for 12 months) £37 16«. 

Ditto (open berths, for men only) 18 guineas. 

Ditto return (available for 12 months) £32 7«. 

To Rio de Janeiro — 
First class ... ... ... ... ... ..• £46. 

Second class ... ... £26. 

Third class ... ... ... ... ... ... £16. 

Children under 12 years of age, travelling with their parents, half- 
price. Infants under 12 months, free. 

Pek Shaw, Satill, & Albion Co.'s Linb of Botal Mail 

Stbambbs. 

The steamers of this line are of a V6r>' superior class, and make the 
homeward voyage through Magellan Straits if weather is lavouiable, or 
via Cape Horn, and call at Rio Janeiro, this route being the pleasantest 
for passengers, as the rough weather usually enoountered rounding the 
Leuwin is avoided, as also the extreme heat. of the Bed Sea and Suez 
Canal. 

Fares. 

To London. To Rio Janeiro. 

Saloon 60 to 70 guineas £46 

,, Return, available for 9 months £106 

12 „ £116 

Second Saloon 36 to 40 guineas £26 

„ Return, available for 12 months £66 



Steerage 18 to 22 guineas £16 

,, Return, available for 12 months £32 Is, to £41 12«. 

Passengers idso booked to New Zealand and New York. 
Agents in Tasmania: William Crosby & Co., Hobart; Qhas. H. 

Smith & Oo., Launceston. 
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Pes Gompaonib dm Msssaobbibs Mabitimbit db Fkanob. 

The boats of this company, under contract with the French G-ovem- 
ment, book passengers through to London, sailing from Sydney about 
once monthly, and calling at Melbourne, Adelaide, La Reunion, Mah6, 
Aden, Sues, Port Said, and Marseilles, where the passeng^s are pro- 
vided with through railway tickets to London or elsewhere at usual 
rates* 

The service extends from Sydney to Noumea (New Caledonia), and 
there is a branch service from Mauritius to Tamatave, Isle St. Marie, 
Yoh6ma, Diego Suares, Nossi-be, Mayotte, Majonga, Mozambique, 
Zamdbar and Mah6. 

Agents: William Crosby & Co., Hobart. 

Fares: First class to Marseilles, £66. Second class, £40. Third 
class, £20. First and second class passengers are supplied with beer 
and table claret free. Wines, spirits, and liquors are charged for 
apart. 

Peb Nobth Gbbman Llotd Steamship Co., Bbbmbn. 

The steamers of this company leave Sydney about every 28 days, and 
call at Melbourne, Adelaide, Isohagos Island, Aden, Sues, Alexandria, 
Brindisi, Trieste, Port Said, Southampton, Antwerp and Bremen 
Haven. 

Fares: First class from Sydney to London, £66. Second class, 
£37 lis. 

Children under 10 years pay full fare ; 3 to 10 years, half-price ; one 
ohild under 3, free. If there be a second child under 3, one-quarter fare 
will be charged. 

Betum tickets, available for 6 months' stay, 33} per cent, off home- 
ward fare. 

Beturn tickets, available for 9 months' stay, 30 per cent, off home- 
ward fare. 

Return tickets, available for 12 months' stay, 26 percent, off home- 
ward fare. 

Agents : William Crosby & Co., Hobart. 

In addition to the above Companies, the Colonial and Sydney line 
of steamers are despatched monthly, carrying passengers and cargo. 
The British India Company despatches boats fortnightly to and from 
Brisbane by the Torres Strait route. Moulder, Bros. & Co., and 
Trinder, Anderson & Co. 
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HAKD-BOOK OF TASMANIA. 



(I.) 



DISTANCES , BETWEEN TASMANIA AND PRIN 
OIPAL AUSTRALIAN CAPITALS. 



TV 



Hobart to Sydney, sea 
Hobart to Melbourne, sea 
Hobart to Newcastle, N.S.W., 
' Hobart to Laances^n, rail 
Lannceston to Sydney, sea 
Launoeston to Melbourne, sea 
Lannoeston to Newcastle, sea 
Melbourne to Sydney, train 
Sydney to Brisbane, overland 
Sydney to Brisbane, sea 



sea 



Miles. 
640 
480 
700 
133 
640 
276 
600 
576 
673 
630 
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LIST OF WORKS RELA.TING TO THE COLONY OF 

TASMANIA. 



The first complete list of works relating to Tasmania was published 
in the first edition of this Hand-book, 1881. 

The following works may be found at the office of the Agent* 
General, 6, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. : — 

Official Hand-book, 1892. 
Crown Jjands Guide, 1891. 
Official Record, published yearly. 
Walch*8 Almanack, ditto. 
Copies of the Hand-book being available always for distribution, and 
copies of the others occasionally. 

Many other works relating to Tasmania exist, as to which informa- 
tion may be had from the Colonial Booksellers* Agency, 33, Patemoater 
Row, London, E.C. 
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